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* LITTLE LETTER TO THE SAMPLE COPY 


READER. 
\lvy Dear Sir:—This number of The Progressive 
Farmer and Cotton Plant has come to you marked 


“Sample Copy.” That means that you are one of 
a munber of wide-awake farmers and truckers in 
the Carolinas and Virginia who ought to read 
The Progressive Farmer, but don’t. 

lis not fashionable nor profitable to try to 
farm here without The Provressive Farmer. 

And it’s not fashionable because it doesn’t pay. 

i-yvery week the most successful and enterpris- 
ing farmers and truckers of our territory write 
our paper of methods and ideas which help them 
make money—and which will help you make 
money. 

ilere are some papers vou can’t afford to take, 
and there are some you can’t afford not to take. 
The Progressive Farmer is one you can’t afford 


hot to take. 
li is not an expenditure, but an investment, and 
pavs tor itself every issue. . 


“Most money pays only 6 per cent a year,” says 
Mr. Asheley Horne, “but the money I pay for The 
Progressive Farmer pays me 6 per cent a week.” 

“The Progressive Farmer,” says Mr. J. M. Paris, 
“lias given me $100 profit in improved land, crops, 
and stock for every one dollar I have paid for it.” 

ut there’s no use to arrue. Here’s the paper 
‘uv speak for itself—and here we are making the 
bigeest offer in the history of the paper: 

!o anv man who has never takensThe Progres- 
sive Farmer we will send our paver and the Min- 
ucapolis Home Magazine from now till January 
1, 1906, for only 50 cents! 

-You know The Progressive Farmer is worth 

ule, and we assure you that the Home Magazine 

also worth while. It is a large 24-page illus- 
irated monthly, one of the best of the women’s 
liavazine, the regular subscription rate being 25 
vis a year. It is filled with strong editorials on 
uicn’s affairs; interesting romance; travel and 
lccriptive articles; faney work and fashion arti- 
and departments of housekeeping and flori- 

it iPS, 
« regular subscription price of The Progres- 
l‘armer alone from now till January 1st is 65 

‘s, and in addition to this. we offer a first-class 
iiouthly magazine for the women readers of your 
‘auil-—all for only 50 cents! 

‘ls is unquestionably the biggest offer ever 
ce by The Progressive Farmer management— 
' special cut price open only to those not now 

»scribers—no profit in it for us—and made only 
‘’ usure 1,000 new readers before July. 

‘ec count on you as one of the lucky thousand. 
_-\nd the quicker you respond, the more you get 

" your money. 

Urder to-day. 





EXPERIMENTING WITH ALFALFA. 





Farmers Should Not Become Discouraged if Complete 
Success is Not Attained the First Year—More 
About Inoculation. 


Messrs. Editors:—Some of the reports that are 
coming to me about alfalfa seeded this spring in- 
dicate a failure on the part of the plants to make 
the growth expected, while other reports are very 
encouraging. It will not be at all surprising if 
many are disappointed and some make complete 
téilures with alfalfa this season for the reason 
that it is an experimental crop with most of our 
farmers, and they do not know the peculiarities 
and requirements of the plant, nor do they know 
that the land upon which they planted it is in 
right condition to grow alfalfa successfully. 
Tkere is a great deal about the crop yet to be 
learned, and we need not expect to learn it all in 
one or two seasons. 

Some of the reports coming in state that the 
plants are small and yellow-looking, and the writ- 
ers want to know what is the trouble, and also 
what thev shall do to make the alfalfa grow and 
have the rich green color indicative of thrifti- 
ness. 


The small growth and yellow looks indicate the 
lack of bacteria on the roots. I have some on my 
own farm near Goldsboro that does,not show 
proper inoculation notwithstanding tlte seed were 
treated with inoculating material. * The lack of 
proper inoculation is, I presume, because either 
the land or condition of weather is against the 
development of the bacteria. It is not enough 
that the seed or soil shall be inoculated, but condi- 
tions must be right for the development of the 
bacteria in the soil or we need not exnect satis- 
factory results. In my ease I think there has been 
too much rain and that has prevented the de- 
velopment of the bacteria. The land, though 
ranging from sand to a stiff loam, is retentive of 
water and probably has acidity in it; though it 
was heavily limed in the earlv spring. However, 
let the cause be whatever it may, the alfalfa is not 
doing like I would be glad to have it do. I have 
advised Mr. Davis, who is on the place, to clip it 
with the mower some three inches above the 
ground and allow the clippings to lie on the 
ground’ as a mulch. I shall advise this clipping 
process every two or three weeks until the plants 
begin to show improvement, which I am expect- 
ing to follow. The clipping will cause the plants 
to branch and become more stocky, and give to 
them a stronger root growth. 

In addition to the clipping I shall endeavor to 
inoculate part of the plat with soil from mv al- 
falfa field at Hillsboro, and if nodules do not 
form on the roots of the remaining plants, will, 
apply nitro-culture on that so as to see if there 
is any difference between soil inoculation and 
that from nitro-culture. By carefully lifting the 
small plants with a paddle, or-anything that will 
take up the soil with the rlant, and gently shaking 
the soil off, it will be an easy matter to tell if 
the plants are inoculaed. If they are not inocu- 
lated, the roots will be free from the little no- 
dules; while if they are inoculated, there will be 
on the roots from one to a dozen small nodules. 
from the size of a pin head up to the size of a 
grain of wheat, according to the quantity of in- 
oculation in the soil. I shall be glad to have re- 
ports from those who are experimenting as to 
what extent they find these small nodules on the 
roots of their alfalfa. 

I do not want any reader of The Progressive 
Farmer to think for a moment this letter is writ- 
ten with blue ink, or with any idea of discouraging 





anv one in regard to alfalfa: but on the contrary 
it is written to prevent any one from becoming 



















































































discouraged and giving up the fight for alfalfa. I 
regard the crop as one of too much promise to be 
abandoned on account of failures for one or two 
years even. The excessive rains this season are 
more favorable to weeds than to alfalfa; there- 
fore we will have to help the alfalfa in its battle 
against the weeds. The mower is the most effec- 
tive weapon I know for this purpose. The fre- 
quent use of it will be death to the weeds and life 
to the alfalfa. 

I can bear testimony to the advice of Dr. Free- 
man to those who are contemplating planting al- 
falfa to begin now to prerare the land, and the _ 
best way is to sow the land in peas. I believe it 
will grow better after a crop of peas or some ~ 
legume than it will after a hoed crop. Such-a 
crop may assist in inoculating the soil which is so 
necessary for the successful growth of alfalfa or 


any leguminous crop. 
T. B. PARKER. . 





In connection with what Mr. Parker has writ- 
ten here, we direct attention to a new Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Bulletin just issued on In- 
oculation of. Soil by Nitrogen-Fixing Bacteria.” ~ 
From .this we quote the following: 

When Failure Is to Be Expected. 


Inoculation) will fail where other cor 
(aside from the need of. bacteria) are no 
into account, as the following: 

(1} In soil that is acid and in need of 

Liming to correct acidity is as import 
the proper activity of the bacteria as 
growth of the plants. 

(2) In soil that responds in a marked 
fertilizers, such as potash, phosphoric ¢ 
lime. 

The activity of the bacteria in securing nitro- 
gen from the air and rendering it available to the 
legumes does not do away with the need for such 
fertilizing elements as potash and phosphorus. 

(8) It must also be remembered that inocula- 
tion does not “act like magic;” it will not over- 
come results due to bad seed, improper prepara- 
tion and eultivation of ground, and decidedly ad- 
verse conditions of weather or climate. 

In the use of cultures, also, failure is almost 
certain where the directions are not carefully 
studied and intelligently followed. 

(4) As the physics, the chemistry, and the biol- 
ogy of soils are studied in the laboratory and by 
means of actual field-plot trials to determine 
yield and quality of crops and the effect of one 
crop on the following crops, the very great com-~ 
plexity of soil and farm management becomes 
more manifest. 

The value of rure-bred bacteria, whether asso- 
ciated with the crop or existing independently in 
the soil, as is true of fertilizers, can not be pre- ” 
dicted with certainty on any soil without trial. 
Suecess on similar near-by lands may be taken as 
good evidence. But, unlike fertilizers, bacteria ~ 
should in time be so inexpensive that each farmer. 
can afford to try them for each leguminous crop 
on each field or soil type on his farm. The meth 
ods of distributing in dried form and the easy” 
methods of multiplying on the farm in sufficient 
quanatities to inoculate fields will make it possi-~ 
ble to have all fields inoculated at all times. 








Life is a business we are all apt to mismanage; . 
either living recklessly from day to day, or suffer- 
ing ourselves to be gulled out of our moments by 
the inanities of custom. We should despise @ 
man who gave as little activity and forethought 
to the conduct of any other business..... e 
cannot see the forest for the trees..... And 
it is only on rare provocation that we can rise to 
take an outlook beyond daily concerns.—R. L. 


Stevenson. 












































































































_-° get grassy. 


. time and money. 
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SWEET POTATOES AT TEN CENTS A BUSHEL. 





Mr. Lane Tells the Method by Which He Has Made the Crop at this Cost — Mr. 
Hobbs Also Tells His Plan, Which Does Away. With Hoe Work—A Great 


Food Crop. 


Messrs. Editors:—As the time for 
setting sweet potatoes is at hand, I 
will give the plan I have adopted, 
which has succeeded very well in our 
section. 

With ground flat, broke and made 
fine, I run rows three feet apart, put- 
ting a fertilizer of 3 per cent am- 
monia, 6 or 7 per cent potash, nad 8 
per cent phosphoric acid. I then 
throw two furrows with turn plow, 
making a flat list; drag or level off 
top of this list and we are ready for 


 , setting. 


Sitting the Plants. 


If the weather is dry, make a rich 
_mud paste and vut roots of votato 
slants in it for a short time: then 
stick them out with a thin stick that 
leaves a very small hole. Press the 
foot firmly on one side of the svrout 
on top of the ridge, and with the 
stick knock the dirt solid against the 
svrout. ‘They will live almost any 
time without watering if thus firmly 
pressed into ihe soil. 
Cultivation. 


After a few days I run the culti- 
vator in the middles, and about ten 
or twelve davs after setting I side 
them up, very much as I would corn 
or cotton, being sure not to let them 
I can easily weed an 
acre in a day when properly nlowed; 
and if neglected, I have seen some of 
my neighbors take four hands a day 
to clean an acre. 

Plow as often as they need it till 
vines have met in middles; then 
throw two light furrows with turn 
plow up to the potatoes and the work 
i. done—unless some heavy rain falls 
soon after they are laid by. Then it 
pays to go over with a pitch fork and 
lift the vines lightly from the dirt 
to prevent their rooting in the mid- 
te. 

At 10 Cents a Bushel. 


This plan generally insures a good 
crop with a very small outlay of 
A few bushels of 
cotton-seed to the acre, if kitted. will 
take the place of ammonia. 

$ have raised a number of crops of 
potatoes after this plan that cost 
less than ten cents a bushel from 
first work till potatoes were in piles 
for banking. Of course, we must get 
a good yield to get them at such 
figures. 

We count 300 bushels to the acre 
a good crop, but often under favor- 
able circumstances, especially after 
a good pea crop, we get even more 
than this. 

I have seen some articles in The 
Progressive Farmer about housing 
potatoes, and in a later article will 
Zive my plan; however, I will state 
here that I seldom put up potatoes 


4 grown from the sprout for late win- 


ter use, as vines keep much better 
and are better to eat. 
D. LANE. 


Craven Co., N. C. 




















Mr. Hobbs Describes His Plan. 
Messrs. Editors:—In this day of 








' strong competition and small profits 
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the intense system of farming is the 
only road to success, and nothing 
verifies this statement more than the 
growing of sweet potatoes. I think 


| I might say that where land is adapt- 


ed to them, more food can be grown 


; upon an acre of sweet potatoes than 
| any plant I know of. Three to five 


| hundred bushels are not an uncom- 


mon yield here, and as a starter for 











hogs in the early fall they have no 
superior. 











The Best Kind of Soil. 












To begin with, select a naturally 

















drained, medium gray soil, not too 
coarse, with clay not over eighteen 
inches from top. If cow peas were 
grown upon the land the year before, 
so much the better. Break the land 
deep with a two-horse plow not less 
than eight inches, lay off the rows 
thirty-nine inches wide and six inch- 
es deep. Then put from forty to fifty 
eart loads of well rotted lot manure 
into the drill and sow on top of this 
1,000 pounds of bone and _ potash, 
and throw one furrow with a turn 
plow. 

Have everything in readiness and 
when you have a_ season and. get 
ready to set, throw the other furrow, 
making a two furrowed ridge, and 
split out the middles with a cotton 
plow with large breast on and 
twelve-inch sweeps attached and 
turned up. This makes a nice size 
ridge, as the following method of 
cultivation will show: 


Method of Cultivating. 


Take a drag five and a half feet 
long and drag down the ridges with- 
in two or three inches of the manure 
This levels and packs the ridges, and 
makes them hold moisture longer by 
capillary attraction, also makes them 
easier to work. Drop the sprouts 
from fourteen to sixteen inches 
apart, and set carefully in the center 
of the ridge with a flat stick. 

In about a week or as soon as the 
sprouts have taken root, break the 
dirt around them lightly with an iron 
rake and just as soon as vines begin 
to run, side them on both sides with 
cotton plow with small breast on and 
eight-inch sweeps attached. 


Does Away With Hoe Work. 


As soon as vines %re sufficiently 
long lay by one side oti week, the 
other next, by throwing Ove furrow 
to them with a turn plow and split 
out middles with cotton plow fixed 
exactly as you had it when you pre- 
pared the ridges. 

This method of growing potatoes 
does away with hoe work and the 
ridges being flat to start with makes 
cultivation easy and the tubezs are 
grown deep enough in the ground 
so as not to be affected by frost. In 
conclusion, will say that this is the 
most practical and economical 
method of growing potatoes I have 
yet seen tried, and the cost is re- 
duced to a minimum. 


S .H. HOBBS. 





Free Literature for Virginia Farmers. 


Messrs, Editors:—Several bulle- 
tins have recently been issued by the 
Experiment Station and will be dis- 
tributed free of cost to all farmers 
in the State who apply for them. 
One of these bulletins deals with 
“The Composition of Cider as Deter- 
mined by Fermentation With Pure 
Yeast.” The report shows that by 
the use of pure cultures of yeast the 
manufacture of cider can be con- 
trolled and a uniform product ob- 
tained. 

Another publication deals with 
“Apple Production in Virginia.” 
The center of the apple industry is 
in the Valley, next comes Piedmont 
and then Middle Virginia. The small- 
est number of apples are naturally 
produced in the Tidewater region. 
The reports show that the apple 
crop of 1903 amounted to 327,488 
barrels, of which the valley furnish- 
ed 260,597 barrels. : 

The third publication treats of 
“Experiments With Caustie Soda 
and Some Patent Washes Against. 
the San Jose Scale.” This is a very 


held in check. It is interesting to 
know that the lime-sulphur wash 
proved more effective than any of 
the so-called patent washes, and it 
can be manufactured at home at a 
much smaller cost than any of the 
others. 
The fourth publication treats of 
“Spraying With Kerosene Emulsion 
for the Destruction of the Horn 
Fly.” At certain ‘seasons of the year 
these pests come in very large num- 
bers and prove most annoying to beef 
and dairy cattle. The method out- 
lined in the bulletin for the destruc- 
tion of the horn fly is comparatively 
simple and easy of adoption on stock 
farms, and it proved very effective in 
experiments made last summer at 
the Station. 
ANDREW M. COULE, 
Director. 
Blakesburg, May 19, 1905. 





SILOS AND ENSILAGE. 


The Elementary Principles Explained. 


Some of our new readers may ask: 
What is silage or ensilage, anyway, 
and what is the silo? Silage or en- 
silage is simply canned grass and the 
silo is the can in which it is kept. It 
is not our purpose to discuss at 
present anything but corn silage be- 
cause corn is our largest grass and 
the grass that is best adapted for 
silage. The silo may be used for 
clover, alfalfa. oats. rye, or anything 
else cut green, but we do not at pres- 
ent advise its use for farmers in 
general for anything else than corn. 

The requisites of a silo are pre- 
cisely the same as a fruit jar. It 
should be eylindrical in order: to 
make the greatest possible economy 
of space and also to secure strength 
sufficient to resist the tremendous 
pressure of the deep silo. It must 
exclude the air from top, sides and 
bottom. The air must be excluded 
from the sides and bottom by the 
walls on the sides and the solid earth 
below. It is excluded on the top by 
the decaving of the surface of the 
silage which acts similarly to the 
cover of a Mason fruit jar. You 
ean take a large jar of any kind, fill 
it full of corn eut in half inch 
lengths, tamp it down, and get it 
on a shelf, and it will keep. 

It is evident that the deeper the 
silo, the greater the pressure, the 
more solid the bottom, and the more 
perfect is the exclusion of the air. 
Hence, the silo should always be as 
deep as possible, thus compressing 
the silage into the smallest space, and 
rendering the exclusion of the air 
more perfect. 

The question arises: Why should 
the farmer can a portion of his corn? 
The object in canning part of it; in 
other words, in building a silo, is to 
first put the crop in the smallest 
possible space, but second and main- 
ly to provide a succulent winter feed 
for all kinds of stock. Every farm- 
er knows that grass is the cheapest 
and best feed for cattle: in other 
words, that dairy cows do their best 
work and young cattle make their 
best gains when they have plenty of 
green, succulent grass during the 
summer season. They are built that 
way. Now the object of the silo is to 
carry this succulent feed through the 
winter seasdn and give them, so to 
speak, canned grass or canned corn 
during the winter, thus maintaining 
the sapry, healthy condition of flesh 
which ig acquired on June grass. 

The question may arise in the 
mind of the beginner: Why not can 
all of it? For the reason that corn, 
which is our best grass for canning 
purposes, is not a balanced food. If 
it were as well balanéed a ration as a 
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PRACTICAL POULTRY TALKS. 


XIV.—Breeding Pure-Bred Poultry. ~ 


\essrs. Editors:—Pure-bred fowls 
were a “taney” fifty years ago in 
‘his country, and the breeding of 
pure stoek became so general, that 
1 1s75 a lot of fanciers got together 
ot fommed what is now known as 
tho vA, P. A.” American Poultry 
Association). This association after 
ne in existence a short while, 
upiled the “Standard of Perfec- 
; ‘otherwise known as the fan- 
os Bible), by which all chickens 
at fairs and poultry shows are 
iideed. No one with even a few 
pure reds ean do without this book. 
Who would want to have pure chick- 
ens but not know how they compared 
with the ideal bird of that breed? 


The “Standard of Perfection.’’ 
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¢ 
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The standard does not improve 
the breed so far as vigor is concern- 
ed: it recognizes the exterior quali- 
fieations only. All the established 
breeds are bred to a “standard,” each 
breed being allowed a possible 100 
points. These points differ accord- 
ing to the breed, but encourages 
beauty of form and plumage rather 
than utility; each breed has, by the 


“standard” been preserved in _ its 
purity, by compelling breedegs to-ad- 
here to every little detail], but it is 
not always the choicest show speci- 


men that makes the best layer or 
breeder. 
Beauty, Not Utility. 

The highest seoring fowls there- 
fore may be only ornamental, yet 
it is in keeping close to the require- 
ments of the “standard” that we have 
so many exeellent breeds. The 


breeders of strietly pure breeds have, | 


by rigidly adhering to the “stand- 
ard,” prevented the destruction of 
some of the best varieties. For 
crossing the farmer needs no “stand- 
ard,” but if he is going to use the 
pure breeds he should endeavor to 
secure “standard” birds in order to 
make sure that they are all that he 
desires. 

The “A, P. A.” does not have any 
shows, but holds its annual meeting 
in connection with some large poul- 
try show, like New York, Boston, or 


Chicago. Last year it was held at 
St. Louis during poultry week at 
the World’s Fair; two years ago it 
was held at Charleston, S. C., during 


the progress of the West Indian Ex- 
position. Just at present the Asso- 
clation is having a “monkey and par- 
rot time” over the new illustrated 
“standard” which should have been 
out in time for the last winter’s 
shows, and is not out yet, and not 
now likely to be before fall. 


Join Your Breéd Club. 


In addition to the A. P. A., almost 
everv variety of pure bred chickens 
have their specialty club. Of these 
Specialty clubs the American Barred 
Plymouth Rock Club is the largest, 
With the White Wyandotte Club a 
close second, and so on down the 
line ; these clubs have no connection 
With the “A, P. A.” and are separate. 


and distinet. Any Barred Rock or 
White Wyandotte breeder can be- 
£ome a member of the club by mak- 
ing application to the State vice- 


President, or any of the members— 
and they can be found in almost 
‘very State in the Union. The dues 
are ouiy 50 cents a year and the lit- 
“rature received during the year is 
well worth the price, 


Great Care Necessary. 


“oe : 
_ 19 breed birds up to the “stand- 
7. child’s play, and more 
a one promising young fancier 
he 
he 


. Taken his birds to shows with 
tl 


og expectation of capturing all 
— ribbons in sight, but when 
© stow was judged there was no 


t 
ha 
the 
The 





ribbons on his coops. Possibly he 
had overlooked just a little white in 
the wing feathers of his Brown Leg- 
horns (white in wings of Leghorns 
being a disqualification), while slate 
color in wing is a heavy cut; or 
there might have been just the 
slightest suspicion of down on legs 
or between toes of his birds, or over 
two-thirds permanent red in the ear 
lobes. These also would disqualify 
his birds. With the aid of a-Stand- 
ard you can guard against such mis- 
takes as above. But even with a 
Standard it takes long practice to 
pick a bird for a flock fit to show in 
company and be handled by a compe- 
tent judge. 


[Training the Fowls. 


Then birds have to be trained for 
the show room if you expect to win, 
for in judging they are gone over 
section by section from bill to toes. 
If a bird is not perfectly quiet and 
does not allow the judge to handle 
it, it is put back in the coop, and 
when the ribbons are up there will 
be none on the “scarey” chicken 
coop. Birds intended for _ shows 
should be put up at least six weeks 
beforehand and handled twice a day 
morning and evening, and thev will 
get to look for you. By the way, 
the last sentence reminds me of a 
“rooster” yarn I heard the other day, 
There was a man in Cabarrus Coun- 
ty who owned a farm a few miles in 
the country, and a house and lot in 
Concord, and he was fond of moving 
first to the country, then back to 
town. He did this so often that an 
old “rooster” that he had had for 
years, whenever he heard them tak- 
ing down the beds in the house, 
came up on the back porch, lay down 
with his legs crossed—ready to be 
tied to go when the family left! 

This is no fairy story, but was 
told me by a good old German from 
up on Dutch Buffalo. . 

“UNCLE JO.” 

R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N.C. 





Cost of Feeding Work Horses. 


The New Hampshire Experiment 
Station has been carrying on some 
experiments in feeding work horses. 
The experiments ‘were conducted 
through a period of two years. The 
five college work horses were used 
in the experiment during the whole 
period, their weights taken twice 
each week, and the number of hours’ 
work recorded. The water drank by 
each horse during the full time was 
weighed and recorded. 

Ration No. 1 consisted of ten 
pounds hay, two pounds bran, six 
pounds corn, six pounds gluten feed, 
and cost daily 19.3 cents. 

Ration No, 2 was made up of ten 
pounds hay, two pounds bran, six 
pounds corn, eight pounds oats, and 
cost 22.5 cents. 

Ration No. 3 consisted of ten 
pounds hay, eight pounds corn, seven 
pounds bran, and cost 20.4 cents. 

Ration No. 4 was made up of ten 
pounds hay, eight pounds corn, four 
linseed oil meal, and cost 20 cents. 

Ration No. 5 consisted of ten 
pounds hay, one found cottonseed 
meal, two pounds bran, eight pounds 
corn, and cost 17.4 cents. 

The corn was bought at $10 per 
ton; bran, $17; cottonseed meal, $26; 
linseed oi] meal, $28; gluten feed, 
$18: oats, 36 cents per bushel; and 
hay was reckoned at $16 per ton. 

Each horse received a different ra- 
tion, and at the end of a month was 
fed on another ration, this contin- 
uing until each horse had been fed 
the five different rations; in _this 
way comparing not only the differ- 
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ent rations but also comparing their 
effect on each animal. 

Ration No. 1 was very satisfactory 
in all respects and all the horses ate 
it with relish. The presence of oats 
in ration No. 2 made it the most 
expensive, and it proved no more 
satisfactory than the others that 
contained no oats, either in respect 
to the animals or the efficiency of the 
work, Ration No. 3 was very satis- 
factory and was the one most liked 
by all the horses. Feeding too large 
a quantity of bran, however, seemed 
to make the animals “soft” and in- 
clined to perspire more freely than 
the other rations. Ration No. 4 
proved valuable throughout’ the 
whole experiment. Four pounds of 
oil meal per day showed no ill effects 
upon any animal though it was not 
eaten with the relish the other ra- 
tions were. During the feeding of 
this ration the horses remained 
quite constant in weight. Prof. Bur- 
kett in writing up the experiment 
says: “It seems to the writer thpt 
two pounds of oil meal and_ tyro 
pounds of bran per day, instead of 
four pounds of oil meal, would be 
more satisfactory in the long run.” 
Ration No. 5 was the least satisfac- 
tory so far as feeding was concern- 
ed, for none of the animals relished 
it, and at first were inclined to avoid 
it because of the cottonseed meal. 
On this ration four horsese either 
held their 6wn or gained throughout 
and the fifth at the last weighing 
lost but a few pounds. 


There were a number of other 
comparisons made during the two 
years to determine the relative value 
of corn stover and timothy hay; 
comparing corn and oats with corn 
and bran; comparing bran and oats 
for winter feeding, and comparing 
corn and oats with corn and bran for 
winter feeding. 

As an account of all water drank 
under the various systems was kept 
it was easy to determine how differ- 
ent feeds affected the amount of wa- 
ter drank and how largely the indi- 





viduality of the horses entered into 
the amount drank. 

If horses are fed a fixed ration it 
is their keep. 

The experiments under considera- 
tion show that it is not necessary to 
feed oats to maintain the desired 
weight of work horses, nor necessary 
for efficient work. 

For winter feeding when horses 
were on light work a ration of corn 
stover, bran, and corn gave as good 
results as timothy hay, corn and oats 
and was furnished at less than two- 
thirds the cost. 

A summary of the experiments 
show: ‘ 

1. Various kinds of food stuffs can 
be used to advantage and with econ- 
omy in feeding horses. 

2. There is no so-called “one ra- 
tion for horses.” 

3. Any food stuff or combination 
of food stuffs, furnishing the desir- 
able nutriment at least cost, should 
be considered in vreparing rations 
for horses. 

4. A mixture of bran and corn, 
half and half, is a good substitute 
for corn and oats for feeding work 
horses. 

5. Corn stover is a good substitute 
for timothy hay for winter feeding 
of horses because of its feeding 
value, the yield per acre and com- 
mercial value. 

6. A change from a grain mixture, 
consisting partially of linseed oil 
meal, slowly or abruptly, does not 
cause a decrease in weight in horses, 
if a proper substitute ration is fed. 

%. Feed influences the quantity of 
water drank by work horses. 

8. Labor influences also the quan- 
tity of water drank by work horses. 

9. The individuality of the horse 
has greatest effect on quantity of 
water drank. 

10. The quantity of water drank 
by the five college farm horses varied 
from 25,895 pounds per year to 32,- 
997 pounds. 

11. The average total cost per 
year for actual food supply per 
horse was $74.32. 
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KING ON GOOD ROADS. 


ee 


Expresses Great Confidence in the Pow- 
ers of His Drag. 


Interest in the good-roads ques- 
tion is so widespread at this time 
that farmers everywhere are seeking 
ligth on the subject. The interest 
aroused by the report of D. Ward 
King’s missionary work in Iowa has 
led to general discussion, the point of 
doubt always arising at the question 
of drainage. The editor of the Farm- 
er’s Voice addressed a letter of in- 
quiry to Mr. King, and what follows 
indicates the-terms of that letter and 
sets forth Mr. King’s views on the 
point raised: 

Editor Farmers Voice: — Your 
favor of recent date with its hypo- 
thetical case is here. You say: “As- 
sume. that the road is through the II- 
linois corn belt over a_ practically 
dead-level prairie through which for 
a distance, we will say of five miles, 
no creeks or gullies for purposes of 
drainage run. A road is built with 
good curvature and all the conditions 
are favorable for its maintenance in 
an ordinarily dry season. But hav- 
ing no drainage, the water stands in 
ditches at the side up. to within two 
feet of the height of the crown of 
the road and would be subject to 
capillary attraction. Would not some 
method of drainage be required to 


_ make the road a passable highway in 


wet seasons besides what your drag 
might accomplish?” I answer: 
“Nothing more will be required if the 
drag had been used faithfully for 
twelve months before the wet season 
set in.” 

You say further: “I hope you will 
give me a clear answer for the bene- 
fit of thousands of our readers who 
are unable to pass this drainage point 
and see in your drag a possible cure 
for the conditions existing in the 
road as above described.” The an- 
awer I have given above seems clear, 

ly to prove satisfac- 
onle refuse to believe. Their 
m be ; at about the place 

OW comes from, as used 
by \ ‘t your hypothetical 
case tne road is good, To keep it 
good and getting better under ordi- 
nary conditions is a very easy propo- 
sition if the split log drag is used 
specified 
an unusually wet season I have speci- 
fied in my answer that the drag 
should have been used the year be- 
fore. I am trying té be cautious, I 
am trying to make such mild state- 
ments that a part of your readers 
will believe me. Permit me to say 
that the great difficulty with the 


. average man is his desire to do some- 


thing first. He wants to prepare the 
road to receive the drag. But the 
drag is its own best preparation. 
Mav I remind vou, Mr. Editor. that 
our claim for the Missouri split log 


_ drag is this: “The persistent use of 
the drag, after every 


rain or wet 
spell, will improve any earth road 
from 50 per cent to 100 per cent, the 
amount of gain depending on the 
character of the soil, clay and gumbo 
showing greatest improvement.” 
Great claims are truthfully made for 
my own half mile of road, but your 
readers should not lose sight of the 
fact of nine vears’ dragging, for I 
began in 1896. 

The drag will not pull stumps, 
quarry rock, mow grass, plow sod or 
build bridges, but I assert most em- 
phatically that it will easily sustain 
the claim we make for it. Let any 
doubter try it; the drag is cheap, and 
surely there can be no better way to 
determine the issue. 

In the endeavor to make this mat- 
ter clear let us approach it from 
another direction. “At the beginning 


~ the editor has provided five miles of 


road running through a flat coun: 
try; he has~provided water in the 
ditches on each side of the road and 

















a crown to the road that is two feet 
higher than the water in the ditches. 
This road is good and all the condi- 
tions are favorable except that we are 
to have a wet season and that the 
crown is only two feet above the wa- 
ter in the ditches. Now I am going 
to build the editor a house and barn 
near the half-way point, on this 
road, and provide him with a team 
and with a drag made out of the butt 
end of a telephone pole, just like 
Mayor Harlow’s, as illustrated in the 
Voice for May. It shall be the edi- 
tor’s duty to drag from his own 
front gate, toward town after every 
rain or wet spell, a distance of, say, 
half mile. The rest of this five-mile 
road to receive no attention during 
the time, The ruts on the editor’s 
road, deep or shallow, are to be filled 
whenever they appear, and the sur- 
face of the road is to be kept smooth 
and rounded with the drag. Will any 
intelligent reader fail to see a differ- 
ence at the end of a month; three 
months, six months? During the ex- 
tra wet year will not the unkept road 
at all times be either very muddy or 
very rough? And, if this five miles 
should become impassable, which 
part of it is apt to give way first? At 
the end of six months’ dragging how 
much earlier will the editor’s portion 
of the road dry off? Can any one 
fail to see that the surface of the un- 
dragged road will be covered with 
ruts and chuck holes which will re- 
main filled with water after each 
rain? Here, Mr. Editor, is the water 
that makes roads impassable. Keep 
the water out of the top of the road 
and capillary attraction will seldom 
be heard from when roads are the 
topic. 

To avoid «unnecessary discussion 
hereafter, let me make a few nega- 
tive statements. I am not talking 
about a road through a swamp 
(though much I have said will apply 
to such) but over “corn land.” Nor 
am I asserting that a dragged earth 
road will sustain heavy hauling like a 
macadamized road. You might as 
well expect macadam to bear the 
traffic carried by steel rails. Nor am 
I considering a narrow ridge of 
earth through a pond. I have in mind 
thirty-six feet of tillable soil with 
from thirty to forty feet between 
the edges of the ditches. I shall ex- 
pect the editor to raise the center of 
his road six inches the first six 
months and three or four inches in 
the next half year. 

I hope I will not be misunderstood. 
I do not advocate ditches full of wa- 
ter. The road would be able to bear 
a longer period of wet weather if the 
water was not there. I think it would 
be wise to drain the ditches. My 
point is: Do not wait to drain 
FIRST, use the drag NOW. Some 
peovle say my theory won’t work. 
But I have not set out to make a 
theory work. I did the work first 
and have had a deal of trouble try- 
ing to find a theory by which to ex- 
plain the results I obtain. Really 
now, is it not the capillary folks who 
are theorists? I drag the road for 
years and announce results: our ca- 
pillary friends ride through the mud 
for years and announce a theory. My 
results contradict their theory; who, 
most probably, is right?» “Capillary 
attraction” is largely a bug-a-boo, 
the scape-goat on which we, as a na- 
tion, have laid the results of our neg- 
lect of the surface of our earth 
roads. D. WARD KING. 

Maitland, Mo, 





A Gloomy Note from Robeson’s Grass 
and Water.. 


Messrs. Editors:—It is so wet 
down here in old Robeson we can’t 
do anything but wonder and com- 
plain, but I think I will send you a 
crop report. In this flat section we 
cannot boast. of a good stand of 
either cotton or corn, as Mr. Mc- 





Callum of upper Robeson. Our stand 
of corn is bad and our cotton so 
grassy we don’t know whether we 
have any cotton or not. But two 
things we have got down here—grass 
and water. Our crops have been and 
are now all drowned, and even with 
good season from now on we can’t 
hope for so much improvement as 
to make 75 per cent of a crop. Lots 
of our fertilizer has been exhausted, 
and lots of acres will never be clean- 
ed out; for the fact is, we have not 
labor enough to ever get our crops 
clean again or catch up our lost 
time that has passed. I am sure 20,- 
000 bales will cover the cotton crop 
of Robeson for 1905, whereas the 1904 
crop went over 36,000 bales. The 
acreage was cut to start 15 to 25 
per cent from 1904, ‘and the continu- 
ous rains has cut both acreage and 
bales, so nobody can figure on more 
than 20,00 bales for 1905 for our 
county. If anybody should figure for 
more you may put him down as a 
bear reporter in your columns. 
W. R. CULBRETH. 
Robeson Co., N. C. 





Cotton Acreage Reduced by Rain. 


Messrs. Editors :—I see a good deal 
has been said about decrease of 
acreage, but little about the decrease 
resulting from rain: Ist, the grass it- 
self; 2nd, injury getting grass out by 
working too wet—plants falling 
down; plants skinned or scraped by 
hoe; washing of guano; cementing 
soil around the plants, which will be 
hard when weather breaks and the 
sun shines a few days. 

Again, I see cotton not in the grass 
worked wet to keep it out of. grass, 
which will tell on the crop when fair 
weather comes. 

All these things may reduce the 
crop as much as_ reduction’ by 
acreage. And if it should be so all 
cotton holders that can do so, would 
be wise to hold till 1906—when it will 
bring from 10 to 15 cents. If it were 
not unlawful money borrowed at 10 
per cent would doubtless prove a 
good investment by June, 1906. 

A. SUBSCRIBER. 

Bladen Co., N. C. 





In Sumpter County. 


Cotton is our chief money crop, 
though tobacco is also planted to 
some extent. The acreage in cotton 
is reduced probably 10 per cent from 
that of 1904. The fertilizers used are 
about same as last year—possibly a 
little less. The crop is late—about 
15 days. The condition is _ poor. 
Crops are grassy and plants un- 
healthy from continued and excessive 
rains. Labor is scarce, and if pres- 
ent conditions continue for a week 
or two the situation will be serious, 
if itis not already so. 

RICHARD I. MANNING. 

Sumter Co., S. C. 





Latest South Carolina Crop Bulletin. 


While a few reports indicate that 
cotton is doing well on uplands, more 
especially on red and clay lands that 
have been cultivated, the majority of 
the reports indicate the crop to be in 
an unpromising condition with the 
plants small, and red or yellow, and 
their growth checked by the cool 
nights. > Many fields are grassy and 
the probability is that some will be 
abandoned in all parts of the State. 
owing to their foul condition and 
the impracticability of cleaning 
them. Plants continue to die on 
sandy lands. Lice have appeared in 
a number of counties. Chopping 
made fair progress, but has been fin- 
ished in the western counties. Sea- 
island cotton is in a poor condition. 

Early corn that has been properly 
cultivated is promising, but the lar- 
ver portion of the crop is yellow and 
sickly. Planting of bottom lands 


made slow progress duri;). 
and there is still much {., 
Wheat is ripe and gon, es 
eut. Oats are general), . 
cially spring oats. F;| 
ripening and harvest is 
It has been too wet for ; 
some is firing. Some jv: 
sown,, and sweet potatoes 
ed. Truck shipments |, 
ended. The wet weather | 
peaches to rot badly. P: 
fine, and gardens are doiny 4], 





Last Week’s North Carolin, Crop 
Bulletin. 


The work of planting cost yo 
so much delayed that mini 
tended for that crop will bie sed 4); 
other purposes, so that pliwtine ear. 
ton is practically finished: | 
is well advanced but by no ieays 
completed; stands are revilar, |y 
low temperatures continiic to pye- 
vent rarid growths, plants sy yepy 
small for the season, and sre velloy 
in many fields; much lati: planted 
cotton is not yet up. Unlaad corm 
is in fair condition, but mies! of this 
crop is badly in need of ii): iyation: 
its growth also has been ¢hw«cked by 
low temperatures; the staid | 
been injured by the ravages of ent 
worms; most lowlands have int vet 
been planted. The rain Friday gaye 
a very favorable opportunity for 
transplanting tobacco, and 1! 
will be completed the coming’ week, 
Tobacco is doing well; there are few 
complaints of injury by i 
otherwise. Wheat and oats are not 
as thrifty as formerly, suffering ina 
number of places from exe 
rains and rust, but as a rule these 
erops are in excellent condition: in 
a few southern counties whent and 
oats are beginning to ripen. Peanuts 
have come up nicely to good stands, 
Planting rice is under way. 
and vegetables are thrifty. | 
to Irish potatoes it appears that the 
growth of tops is very thrifty Jit the 
tubers relatively few; digging and 
shipping potatoes are under way. 
Setting sweet potatoes cout 
Melons are doing well. The crops of 
blackberries and huckleberrics will be 
large. Many correspondents Con: 
tinue to report that fruits, especially 
apples, are falling from the trees. 
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New Orleans Times-Democrat’s Cotton 
Report. 


The New Orleans  Times-Demo- 
erat, which has considerall. of 4 
reputation as a cotton stiiisticn, 
in its issue of Monday pre-e! 
ports from every section ©! the 
South, showing a reduction ©! acre 
age of 15 rer cent... The conclusions 
of the correspondents in thie various 
sections are summarized as follows: 

“1. The decrease in acreage mad 
be roughly stated at 15 per coil. ¢ 
it is practically certain that the lous 
period of wet weather wil! «lore 
some further reduction. 

“2. There has also been ii «J 
decrease in the use of co 
fertilizers and in the puresis | 
mules. 

“3. The season for cil 
could hardly have been more | 
able. Continuous and exces-' 
have given the grass a tr 
start and have caused quite seen! 
complaints of deficient lal» 

“4, With the exception of .\ 
and certain districts in other >!" 
the outlook is probably the 
ever known at the*end of \! 

From this it would seem | 
weather is still the ruling | 
regulating cotton producti«. 
lotte Observer. 
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NEED OF AGRICULTURAL EDU- 
CATION. 


Outline of Address by Prof. John Ham- 
iIton at the Commencement N. C, 
A. & M. College, Raleigh, June 1, 
1905. 


“The Southern planter of fifty 
~ ago was commonly an educated 
sy. The Northern schools and col- 
oo were then well filled with 
coupe men from the Southern plan- 
ons. and those of the South al- 
oytirely so filled. Estates were 
lover, wud the number of laborers was 
lave The edueated proprietor 
fomned ona large seale. The educa- 
tai men of that day who chose the 
loal profession very generally be- 
cone eminent and numbered men of 
national and international fame. If 
\, became a physician, he made a 
J one: and in the pulpit he made 
cceptable preacher of the gospel. 
But he was not so suecessful as a 
farmer, wearing. out instead of im- 
proving his land, not in the South 


alone. for the abandoned farms of: 


\ew England testify to the same 
fact. That this was the ease in the 
hands of edueated men showed plain- 
ly that though their education fitted 
them tor professional life, it had not 
made farmers of them. The deterio- 
ration of lands north and_= south 
showed that something was wrong in 
their management in the hands of the 
educated men, Mere mental ability 
is not enough to make a farmer. A 
lin mav make a great success as a 
lawyer, but when he tries to farm he 
ix apt to make a failure. The farm- 
er needs speeial training. About the 
middle of the last century the de- 
tcrioration of the land caused this 
fact to be realized. Educated men 
studied the situation and the result 
was the Land Grant Act, known as 
the first Morrill bill, which set aside 
30.000 aeres of the public land for 
each member of Congress, and these 
were to be gold for the establishment 
of at least one college in each State, 
“whose leading 
without exeluding other scientific 
and classical studies, and including 
military taeties, to teach such 
branches of learning as are related to 
agriculture and the mechanic arts” 
in sich manner as the Legislatures 
may preseribe, 

“For thirty years these colleges 
vroped their way in the endeavor to 
formulate courses of study, but as 
teachers were trained and new dis- 
ovcrics of seienece made matters 
plainer, the new edueation developed. 
Pitts en years of experience showed 
that means should be provided for 
the discovery of new truths in order 
that progress be made. This realiza- 
ou led to the establishment in 1887 
oi the Experiment Stations in all the 
States, the duty of which was de- 
clared to be “to conduct original re- 
searches or verify experiments on the 
piysiology of plants and animals; the 

‘ses to which they are severally 
“ubjcet, with remedies for the same; 
ic chemical composition of useful 
pialits at their different stages of 
erowth; the comparative advantages 
rotative cropping as pursued un- 
‘r varying series of crops; the ca- 
}acity of new plants or trees for ac- 
“lination; the analysis of soil and 
‘cr, and the chemical composition 
nanures, natural or arificial, with 
fXvCriments designed to test their 
Comparative effeets on crops of dif- 
herent kinds ; the adaptation and 
“inc of grasses and forage plants; 
'e composition and digestibility of 
“erent kinds of food for domestic 


limnals; the scientific and economic 


OF 


a) 


i stlous involved in the production 
utter and cheese; and such other 
irches or experiments - bearing 

on the agricultural industry 

‘ nited States as may in each 


Each 


+ 
{)} 


ys 


} 
“thy 


be deemed advisable.” 


object should be, 





station was endowed with $15,000 an- 
nually from the general govern- 
ment. 

“After eighteen years research the 
stations have supplied the colleges 
with a literature that has taken their 
instruction far beyond what had been 
possible. The work is now in good 
pedagogic form, and even in the old 
classical colleges of the scientific 
studies the new education  intro- 
duced, and they must introduce more 
or close their doors. 

“In this practical. age all enter- 
prises must have a commercial value. 
Graduates who have remunerative 
places ready for them on leaving col- 
lege are considered‘fortunate. Does 
agriculture offer such a prospect for 
the educated man? I met a man 
owning a farm of 150 acres in a 
neighboring valley. It was a well 
stocked and prosperous farm. I 
asked him if he would trade places 
with the blacksmith, the carpenter, 
the stone mason, or the country mer- 
chant in the enighborhood. He said, 
“No.” I asked if he would change 
with the doctor or the preacher. He 
said, “No.” ‘Neither would he ex- 
change with any of the average law- 


vers, And yet he had been so thought-. 


less as to say that every one was 
prospering but the farmer. He had 
not before thought. on the subject, 
and was compelled to say that his 
position was the best in the commun- 
ity. The great number of farmers 
proves that farming pays. A business 
that maintains. those engaged in it 
and furnishes a surplus to keep oth- 
er businesses prosperous through its 
exports must pay some one, This 
country exported in the year ending 
June 30, 1903, $973,322,882 worth of 
the products of agriculture after 
feeding eighty million people better 
tha nany others on ‘earth. 

“But I am asked: “Is agriculture 
a good business for a college man?” 
It is deemed essential for the so- 
ealled professional man to have a col- 
lege education. The popular idea of 
agricutlure is-simply the manual 
operation of cultivating the soil and 
caring for stock, but agriculture 
really extends through the teaching 
of science, the investigations of the 
laboratory and the experimental field. 
It is no longer merely a manual 
trade, but includes a study of all the 
forces of nature and is wider than 
any of the socalled learned profes- 
sions, and is yearly grasping more 
difficult problems. What was once 
expected of a_ single vrofessor of 
agriculture now requires all the time 
of a staff of specialists in its various 
branches. The colleges need now 
200 men, each worth from $3,000 to 
$5,000 annually, and cannot get them. 
Other professions are full, agricul- 
ture needs men. There are places 
enough but the man must be worth 
the money. The great railway sys- 
tems want $5,000 men trained in agri- 
culture. They want fully forty men 
to study the problems along their 
routes for the benefit of the farmers 
there, in order that the products may 
be increased, thus to increase the 
transportation. ; 

“That we have not reached the lim- 
it of production is well shown by the 
fact that 254 bushels of corn have 
been raised on an acre of land. The 
has come in the last fifty years, and 
low average show the room for the 
trained expert. 

“The South is anxiously looking 
for men who are to transform her 
impoverished lands into gold. The 
accurate knowledge of agriculture 
has come in the first fifty years, and 
has worked wonders. The colleges 
train the men for the stations and 
the stations and the department of 
agriculture have made the advance- 
ment in agriculture in this country, 
and the hope of agriculture lies. in 
the colleges, The hope of agriculture, 
north, east, south and west is in the 
properly trained college men. The 





new education, ultimately to extend 
from rural schools to the universities 
is to revolutionize agricultural life, 
to restore the old country homes, put 
farmers in the halls of legislation as 
in former times: It must do this 
through better schools, better roads, 
better methods of farming by an edu- 
cated class of farmers. This time is 
to come. Will you pledge yourselves 
to do your share in bringing about 
the changes that promise so much 
for mankind in the years to come? 
The Creator outlined man’s para- 
mount duty. “To have dominion 
over animate things, to till the soil, 
to replenish and subdue the earth.” 
To do this requires an intimate ac- 
quaintage with nature’s laws, and an 
administrative - ability above the 
average. In short a trained and ful- 
ly developed mind, which institutions 
such as this only can give.” 





Breaking the Fruit-Car Monopoly. 


The Michigan fruit-shippers have 
grievances of long standing against 
the private-car monopoly which un- 
til the present season has held their 
business in its grasp. An action 
brought against the Michigan Cen- 
tral Railroad before the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission resulted in a 
declaration on the part of the rail- 
road corporation that hereafter it 
would use its own refrigerator cars, 
charging shipper exact cost for the 
icing service, Former testimony be- 
fore the Commission had shown that 
these icing charges had been ad- 
vanced by the monopoly (known as 
the Armobur Car Lines) from three 
hundred to four hundred per cent. In 
consideration of this pledge from the 
Michigan Central, the case was dis- 
missed by the Commission as to that 
railroad, Reductions of between fif- 
teen and thirty per cent in these ex- 
cessive charges had been offered by 
the Armour Company, but had not 
been accepted by the commission 
merchants or by the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission. The Flint 
and Pere Marquette Railroad still 
has a contract with the car trust and 
has no refrigerator cars of its own. 
It will thus be at a decided disadvan- 
tage in competing for shipments 
with the Michigan Central. The 
fruit men of Michigan regard the 
monopoly as broken. - A few days af- 
ter the announcement of the Michi- 
gan Central’s position in the matter 
certain disclosures were made before 
the Inter-State Commerce Commis: 
sion at Chicago which had a tendency 
to intensify the public indignation 
against the private-car trust. A 
former employee of the Armour Car 
Lines, Streyckmans by name, gave 


important testimony concerning the }. 


system of rebates to shippers, the 
methods of bookkeeping by which the 
prices paid by the Armour Company 
to certain railroads for ice are falsi- 
fied, and the practice, common to 
several railroads, of paying the Ar- 
mour Company a bonus of $10 a ear 
for “routing” fruit shipments over 
their lines. The secret cipher code 
employed by the Armour Company 
in transmitting instructions regard- 
ing rebates was offered in evidence. 
This code contained words intended 
to be used in giving instructions to 
agents to avoid service of summons 
to testify before the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission. There was 
even a code word for the name of 
each member of the Commission. The 
articles by Mr. Charles E. Russell 
in “Everybody’s Magazine” have 
brought out many facts not touched 
upon by the Garfield report, which 
tend to show that the trust had good 
reason to evade official inquiries.— 
New York Outlook. 





Very interesting at a time when 
China is threatening to. boycott 
American goods if our exclusion act 


is not repealed, is an article in the} 








June Cosmopolitan by Broughton 
Brandenburg, entitled “The World’s 
Competitor-to-be.” In this Mr. 
Bradenburg discusses the “yellow 
reril” from a new view-point. Mys- 
terious, age-numbered China long 
has been a negligible quantity in the 
world of industry and commerce. But - 
the millions eager to work at remun- 
erative employment, subsisting on the 
products of their own soil, under 
their own hands, represent a vast 
fund of potential energy that is hke 
a huge reservoir. The establishment 
of a few factories, with a gradual in- 
crease in number as the market 
widens, would be like opening a flood- 
gate. The loosed tide would have im- 
portant results on the rest of the 
world. 





How to Pronounce the Name of the 
Russian Admiral. 


“How do you Winston-Salem folks 
pronounce the name of Rojestven- 
sky?” a reporter asked Mr. George P. 
Pell yesterday. 

“Various ways,” said Mr. Pell, “I 
pronounce it Rotten-egg-sky while 
my friend Kronheimer, formerly of 
the Sentinel, who is an expert in 
such matters, having come from 
nearer that country than, I, pro- 
nounces it ‘Rotten-whiskey.’ ”—News 
and Observer. 








Is Absolutely Guaranteed 


Also all standard arms when 
U. M. G. ammunition is used 
as specified on the seals of 
the cartridge boxes. Buy ‘‘The 
Guaranteed Ammunition” and 


be sure. 
Descriptive Catalogues Free. 


THE UNION METALLIG 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Agency: 313 Broadway, New York. 

















Hege’s Improved Saw Mill 


ls builtin three sizes—Light, Medium and 
pened & Carriages 25 ft. to 60 tt. Hege’s Pat. 
n 


Rectilineous Simultaneous Set-Works are 
recognized as having no equa] foraccuracy, 
the great desire of all sawyers. All our 
mills are fitted with the 


| Heacock-King Pat. Variable Feed Works 


which will increase the cut of the mill 2to 
60 per cent. Can be instantly changed from 
slow to fast while saw is in the cut. 

Write for our New Catalogue K. 


Salem Iron Works 
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$5,000 BAK Deposit 


taken on tuition. BEST 


and cheapest onearth. Don’t delay. Write to-day. 
GEORGIA-ALABAMA BUSINESS COLLEGE, Macon,Ga 


When writing advertisers, please 
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THE HOME CIRCLE . 


Defeated Valor.* 


(Ode sung in Memorial Day Exercises, Magnolia Cemetery, 
Charleston, 8. C., 1869.) 








Sleep sweetly in your humble graves, 
Sleep, martyrs of a fallen cause; 
Though yet no marble column craves 

The pilgrim here to pause. 


In seeds of laurel in the earth 
The blossoms of your fame is blown, 
And somewhere, waiting for its birth, 
The shaft is in the stone! 


Meanwhile, behalf the tardy vears 
Which keep in trust your storied tombs, 

Behold! your sisters bring their tears, 
And these memorial blooms. 


Small tributes! but your shades will smile 
More proudly on these wreaths to-day, 

Than when some cannon moulded pile 
Shall overlook this bay. 


Stoop, angels, hither from the skies! 
There is no holier spot of ground 
Than where defeated valor lies 
By mourning beauty crowned! 
—Henry Timrod. 





‘* Hello! Sweetheart.’’ 


We were riding on a trolley car, as we some 
times do, for recreation and pleasure, and to see 
the growth and expansion of Durham. 

It was near the noon hour when the car slowed 
up near a vine-clad cottage and the mtorman’s 
wife ran out with a basket of dinner for her hus- 
band. As she approached the car the motorman 
greeted her with “Hello, sweetheart!” Her pleas- 
ure was evidenced by a smile and a hasitly thrown 
kiss over her shoulder as she tripped back to the 
porch. The sunshine of the incident pervaded the 
whole car, and even the staidest passengers 
smiled their approval. 

We venture the prophecy, there is a happy home 
and that motorman has the choicest bits that can 
be prepared by dainty hands. We can almost 
hear the little wife’s heart singing for joy all day 
long just for that cheery “Hello, sweetheart!” 

But, you say, what has all this to do with new 
ideas? ©h, we don’t know. We have seen and 
heard so much of the other kind of greeting that 
the practice of this method might be a new idea 
to some of us. May all of us who have wives try 
the “Hello, sweetheart” method and see if the 
world—our world at least—is not the brighter for 
it—Durham Sun. 





To Avoid Typhoid. 


Typhoid germs may be transmitted from four 


~...sources: I. Contagion. II. Infection of water. 


ot Infection of food. IV. Contamination of the 
soil. 

I. Contagion.—The possibility of the direct 
transmission through the air from one person to 
another must be acknowledged. The nurses and 
attendants who have to do with the body linen of 
the patient are alone liable to direct infection. 
Authentic cases of this nature of infection are on 
record. 

II. Infection of water is, without doubt, the 
most frequent mode of conveyance. In large 
cities the prevalence of typhoid fever is directly 
provortionate to the inefficiency of the drainage 
and water supply. 

Thcure is no truer index to the sanitary condi- 
tion of a community than the report of the num- 
ber of cases which contracted this disease. With 
the great improvement in drainage the mortality 
in many cities has been reduced one-half. It is 
now so well recognized that the impurities of wa- 
ter which are chiefly dangerous to man.are of or- 
ganic germ origin, that in examining water which 
is suspected of being the cause of a typhoid epi- 
_ demic a chemical analysis of the nitrates present. 
unaccompanied by a satisfactory bacteriological 
examination, is utterly worthless. The subject is 
not confined to water alone, but includes ice, as 
well, for many of the germs and organic impur- 
ities of water are not destroved by freezing, and 
impure ice added to pure water contaminates it. 
This is particularly true of the typhoid germ. 

The object of boiling the water which is to be 
used for drinking purposes is to free it from all 
- organic impurities. There are no forms of germs 





*This is No. 34 of a series of Southern Poems selected és- 
pecially pase The Progressive Farmer and Cotton Plant by 
r. , \ 


be freshened by pouring it through the air from 


ter with the oxygen again. 

III. Milk is the most frequent source of food 
infection. The germs undergo rapid development 
without changing the appearance of the milk. 
Milk may be contaminated by infected water used 
in cleansing the cans. Typhoid germs may be con- 
veyed upon raw vegetables and fruits which have 
been washed in contaminated water. Oysters, as 
is well known, may become infected during the 
process of fattening. A fly which has alighted on 
the linen of a tyvhoid patient may contaminate 
milk or other food. These insects are admirably 
adapted to convey infection from their great 
numbers and incessant activity, as well as their 
numerous feet. 

IV. Contamination of the Soil.—Filth, bad sew- 
esr or cessnools cannot in themselves cause ty- 
phoid fever, but they furnish the conditions suita- 
ble for the preservation of the germ and ultimate- 
ly for its propagation.—The Housekeeper. 
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A Rare Accomplishment. 





No accomplishment gives more pleasure than 
the art of story-telling, unless it may be the art 
of singing a song. But even the simplest song 
sounds better when accompanied on a musical in- 
strument, and that is not always to be had. The 
story needs only the audience. It is no respecter 
of persons. The effective story-teller has a wel- 
come by the camp-fire, at the dinner-table, in the 
lawyer’s office,*at the sick-bed, in the school room 
and at the kitchen door. 

Women have not excelled in conversational 
story-telling. Perhaps their failure is partly be- 
cause they find it hard to be brief. Women do not 
always know what not to say. Of all the rules 
which govern the story-teller, the most imperative 
is that which cuts away the superfluous. “Nobody 
but yourself knows what good things you leave 
out,” is the only consolation for the merciless 
pruning of the successful story-teller. 

One woman will spend twenty minutes in re- 
counting her misfortunes in a single morning, and 
her audience will suppress a yawn and be glad 
when the long-drawn-out tale is over. Another 
will crowd into two minutes a rapid sketch of a 
street-crossing adventure, and every sentence will 
earry delight because of its humorous, vital, sym- 
pathetic touch. 

It is difficult to teach the beguiling art of tell- 
ing a story; but one may hear almost any day ex- 
amples of how not to do it—and an occasional 
rare illustration of how to do it. But a woman 
who will teach herself skill in the accomvlishment 
will never lack a welcome, for the world is hungry 
for innocent pleasure.—Youth’s Companion. 





The Value of a Vacation. 


No man or woman can work every day, year in 

and year out, with no change, no variety in his 
life, without either getting into a rut which will 
varalyze his finest and best faculties, or breaking 
down altogether and committing suicide on years 
of precious life, says a writer in the July Suc- 
cess. 
A great many people, especially in cities. fail, 
lose their health and become mere apologies of 
the men and women they might be if they knew 
how to take care of themselves—if they were wise 
enough to take a vacation when they need it. But 
they voluntarily cut themselves off, year after 
year, from the great source of power—nature. 
They do not drink from the fountain of vitality 
and eternal youth energy in: which the earth is 
constantly renewing itself. Buried in schemes of 
ambition, of self-aggrandizement. in dreams of 
wealth and power and fame, they grind away, in 
an environment of bricks and mortar, in. ‘the 
stifling, changeless atmosphere of the city, until 
they become nervous, worn-out wrecks. They do 
not see the necessity of change; they do not be- 
lieve in taking a vacation; they laugh at the idea 
of giving up their work and going away to idle in 
the country. as they put it, until it is too late 

Many of these ceaseless toilers living on their 
nerves, trying all sorts of patent medicines, mas- 





sages treatments and other artificial remedies in 
: é 7 , s* (J 


which are not killed by a longer or shorter expo- | the hope of regaining health and strength, By 
sure to the temperature of boiling water. The} they find these things very poor suj)s;); tli: 

process consists in the application of heat to| the recreating, rejuvenating forces of jh, «, 
water in sufficient degree to expand the air which | try. 
the water naturally absorbs, and cause it to rise | _ a physiej 
to the surface in bubbles. If now the water con-| if he would guarantee you strong, si.\\\ },,. the 
tains gases of decomposition they are expelled faculties instead of nervous, exhai.<: 
and the odor is very foul immediately before the 
boiling point is reached. When the water is cooled 
and drunk it is found to taste flat or insipid. This 
is due to the lessened amount of oxygen in the wa- 
ter which has been expelled by the boiling. It may 


one vessel to another and thereby mixing the wa- 


How much money would you giv. 


he could give you firm, vigorotis yij60),< ;, 
of weak, flabby ones; if he could put yy.) 
and hope into your life; if he could. jy . 
magic,, take away the fretful, nervous, jp). 
feeling which makes you so unhanpy ),) 
you to your usual cool, calm; collect, 4, 
demeanor? You would not stop at any , 
could afford to pay. Yet you ean «j, 4|] 
yourself, if you will only drop everythin yyq ay 
to the country for the rest, and chany. ie 
plete emancipation from business eyres.— (Co. 
mercial Tribune. : 





Nature Study Notice. 


The following letter has been ser to: 
teachers who are members of the Nort) Cayoliy 
Nature Study Society, in reference to sy ardiy 
the nature study prizes concerning which cyopy 
member of the Society received a yy 
nouncement last autumn: 

“All teachers of schools that are competing fop 
Nature Study Prizes will please attempt to go. 
cure the appointment of a county eominittee 
through the county superintendent. I! they fai] 
in this write me directly and I shall vive furthey 
instruction as to how to proceed.” 

The official report of the work accor! )shed hy 


time in The Progressive Farmer. 
Very truly yours, 
F. L. STEVENS. 
Secretary N. C. N.S. S. 





The Flag on the Schoolhouse. 


Seventeen years ago the Youth’s Companion 


began to advocate a more general use of the flag 
on the schoolhouse, in connection with observances 
which would impress on the minds of pupils what 


the flag stands for. On last Washington's birth- 
day there was probably not a State in the Union 
in which the flag did not float over some or all of 
the schoolhouses in honor of the anniversary. New 
Hampshire, Massachusets, Rhode Island, Connee- 
ticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. Ohio. 
Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, North Pakota, 
Washington, Wyoming and Arizona have laws re- 
quiring the purchase of flags and necessary poles 
and halyards, and the display of flags on certain 
days, if not on every pleasant day when the school 
is in session. In Colorado, California, West Vir- 
ginia and the District of Columbia the Jaw ver- 
mits school trustees to use public monev to pur 
chase flags when they see fit. 

The following letter from a Western school- 
teacher shows what the “School-house Flag Move- 
ment” has done for one district. “Eight: -six per 
cent of my scholars,” she writes, “were either born 
in other countries or are the children of foreign 
born parents. The effect of the flag unon my 
school has been to make every one of my pupils 
an enthusiastic American. If for any reason the 
flag is not raised for a day they clamor for i+ 
raising. No more tnhusiastie or patriotic set 0! 
children can be found in the United States than 
those of my school.” 
The same story might be told of thousands and 
thousands of other schools, north, south. : 

west. The “Flag on the Schoolhouse Move 
has been worth while. 


? 
} 





A Terrible Waste. 


John Jacob Astor. at a dinner in Phil: 
talked about Niagara. 

“Everyone who goes to Niagara,” lie 
‘hears some absurd, ridiculous, and inc} 
there. The day I first saw Niagara a man tone 
my arm as I looked up at those white wi" 
turned to the man. He had the silly an 
smile of the confirmed joker. 7 

, ‘“It seems a shame,’ he said ‘to sce all 1))'* 2 
ing to waste.’ | 
“What are you? said I. ‘An electrical 02" 
neer ?” 

“No,” he answered, ‘a milkman. ”—N« )" 
Tribune. 


‘ — 





While you are at it there’s nothing like i" 
out a good-looking wife, because even | 
somest woman looks homely sometime- 
you get a little variety; but a homely © 
only look worse than usual. Beauty is 0: 
deep, but that’s deep enough to satisfy 
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bonable man.—“Old Gorgon Graham,” 
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the Nature Studv Society, ete., will appear in dna 
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OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


ceil 
Al] letters intended for this department 

should be addressed to “ Aunt Jennie,” care 

sf The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. OC. 








Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 


rijis week I have the pleasure of 
‘,rroducing Snow Bird to the circle. 
Now it does not often happen that 

ean know the theme of a bird’s 

i but this one has-a lay caleulat- 
| to benefit wives if the husbands 
il read and remember it. It pur- 
pts to have been written by a man, 

we are just a little afraid that 

nian, then a bachelor. I am glad 
some one does take our part 
ihis discussion; but no one has 
lided to the untidy habits of some 
nds, or the habitual use of to- 
and sometimes even liquor— 
‘ndulged in by them. I know that 
woman has her tasks to perform; 
vithfully. I know that men are less 
ot to hold and cherish a grudge 
veninst a fellow being. I know that 

» talk less, and few of them tat- 
lo. but I know that men can make 
home happy or miserable. I know 

. that women can do the same 

ne. Therefore it behooves us 
when fitting a yoke to be worn al- 
wavs by two people to be sure that 
hey are eongenial companions, and 
thar they are as able and capable of 
pulling up hill as they are of run- 

» down hill together. Oh! I fan- 
cy that some one says: “We did not 
fasten the yoke; it was of their own 
choosing, and if it galls their young 
necks we can’t help it.” Well, I am 
sorry, but young people sometimes 
conclude that they know more than 
their elders; and then there seems 
to be no other alternative but to 
loosen your hold and let them see 
which is right. I am reminded of a 
pair of young oxen my father had 
broken on his farm when I was a 
child. They were beauties, just the 
same age and very much alike until 
the yoke was adjusted, then “Buck” 
was ready to run, but “Bob” wanted 
to lie down and rest. Now we all 
know that one could not do all the 
pulling when there was a double yoke 
and one end of it fastened to the 
neck of a beast that sulked and re- 
fused to go, unless the willing one 
had added to his already heavy bur- 
den the dead weight of the other; 
and then the best kind of a yoke 
will wear the neck of the willing 
worker raw. 

Ah, Mr. Hays. are we not told that 
“By their fruits ye shall know them,” 
and is it not true to-day as it was 
when first spoken ? 

We are delighted to have a letter 
from one who signs herself “A Read- 
er.’ We remember her nice letters, 
and this one is like her—sensible. 
Let us hear from you often. Your 
cure for love is excellent. 

Young Swonk’s letter is chatty. 

Ile is an attentive listener and is 
learning to talk interestingly. 
_ Please let me say, that when writ- 
lig to us use only one side of the 
paper. Number your pages; and 
‘then don’t forget to sign your real 
lame for the roll. 


AUNT JENNIE. 





Young Spunk’s Comments. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—I have de- 
cided to eall on the Cousins again. 
As I have no special subject to write 
‘n, I wish to say a few words in re- 
ply to what the other Cousins have 


said, 

1 agree with R. D. Vandiford 
ut speaking when we have an op- 

ror'inity, for the first may be the 

fast. So let’s accept the first oportu- 

nity. especially if it will add sun- 

thine to a gloomy soul. 

: lt all the mothers were like Mrs. 

. \. D., the world would soon be 

with better men and women. 


a 7 nt : 
“"t you thing so, too, Aunty ? 





Nelly’s letter (of May 2), is the 
most striking of all that I have read 
yet. I don’t think anything could 
grieve a man more than a eareless- 
natured woman with a crabbed, ill, 
snappish, and selfish disposition. 
Please come again, cousin Nellie. 

If every father and mother could 

realize his or her duty toward chil- 
dren as Sincere sees it, I think the 
children’s lives would make the world 
much brighter. And I am sure fath- 
ers and mothers would enjoy life 
more. 
7 know by experience that Puella 
is right about habits. So let’s all 
be more careful about our habits, 
and leave off the bad ones while in 
the days of youth, for it will be too 
late when they have grown up with 
us. We should not wait till a tree 
ls grown to begin pruning it. . 

I agree with Mrs. S. E. M., about 
giving us the praise due us while 
we live, but I can’t endorse what she 
says about tombstones, for I think 
it well for every grave to be marked, 
so anybody can tell who is buried 
therein. And I know of no better 
way o fmarking than to set a tomb- 
stone at their head. 

I also agree with Jack Klinard 
about woman’s neatness, for there 
is nothing that I dislike more than 
a woman who combs her hair but 
once or twice a week, and “drags 
around in loose dresses, the skirts 
of which resemble a coal pit.” 

YOUNG SPUNK. 

Wake Co., N. C. 





Why a Wife Is Cross. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—How nice 
the cousins’ letters are, and how 
pleasant it is to read them each 
week, as they come out printed in 
The Progressive Farmer! The pa- 
per is very interesting and we all 
look forward to its coming with the 
anticipation of reading the nice let- 
ters and many other good things. 

Yes, Nellie’s letter is very good; 
but she did not seem to finda single 
fault with the husband whose cold, 
insincere and crabbed words and 
ways in his home circle often cause 
the wife and little ones to wish 
themselves out of existence, and 
makes the wife scold and be cross. 
If he would show for her the same 
respect and love he did years ago be- 
fore they were married, home would 
be so infinitely more pleasant for 
her. Then he could not be in her 
company enough. Now he has her 
tied by the “apron sring.” She is 
not too good to be pulled and driven 
about any way. Woman marries a 
man for a companion and not to 
serve as a taskmaster. 

After the toils of the day it is 
pleasant to have husband sit by the 
fire side and have a pleasant conver- 
sation until time to retire. But, 
alas! where is he? Standing around 
talking with his friend (man) or 
sitting around some store or depot 
until late hours, and his wife home 
with the little ones alone. 

God pity the woman who is un- 
fortunate enough to be tied to such 
a man. SNOW BIRD. 

Pender Co., N. C. 





Advice on Canning. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—For several 
months I have been reading the in- 
teresting letters in Social Chat, and 
thought I would like to contribute 
to its pages but felt too timid, 
afraid of making misakes, but if 
mistakes were fodder stacks there 
would be more fat horses. I liked 
Puella’s letter on “The Power of 
Habit.” If all would read it and 
do as it recommends, they would be 
much profited. 

I think if Lottie will have her 
jars washed clean, and use new rub- 
bers, and put enough juice to cover 
her fruit well after it is cold, she 





will have no more trouble with 
mould. I have my water boiling 
when I put my fruit in to cook, boil 
it a short time, nut in jars while it’s 
boiling hot, and enough juice to in- 
sure the fruit being covered when 
cold, seal tight, and they keep well. 
I put up one jar last year of free 
stone peaches, and left the seed in 
them; they were the finest flavored 
I have ever had. 

Aunt Jennie’s letter this week was 
excellent. It is so true that if -we 
trust God, He will carry us safely 
through. 

If I understand Aunt Jennie’s let- 
ter Mary has had disappointment in 
love affairs. Here is a cure for love 
Take 14 ounces of dislike, 1 pound 
of resolution, 4 grains of common 
sense, 4 ounces of experience, a large 
sprig of time, 3 quarts of cooling 
water of consideration. Set these 
over fire of love, sweeten with sugar 
of forgetfulness, skim with spoon 
of melancholy, put in bottom of 
heart, cork it with cork of clear con- 
science, Let it remain, and you will 
quickly find ease and be restored to 
your senses again. 

These things can be had of the 
apothecary, at the house of Under- 
standing, next door to Reason, on 
Prudent ' Street, in the village of 
Contentment. 

Best wishes to Aunt Jennie, The 
Progressive Farmer, and the cou- 
sins. A READER. 

Wayne Co., N. C. 





‘*When Thou Makest a Feast.’’ 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—I will write 
you another letter, rather of a re- 
buking nature. The wise man says 
that “open rebuke is better than se- 
eret love.” This time I will cite -you 
to the 94th Psalm and the 16th verse: 
“Who will rise up for me against the 
evildoers ?” 

Now, Aunt Jennie, the customs of 
the people in the last three genera- 
tions has become, I think, an abomi- 
nation in the eyes of the Giver of 
all good. And if we don’t rise up 
one and all of us—I mean all Chris- 
tians—the vices will in a short while 
drown out all good. I refer to the 
fashions for one of the evils of to- 
day. The members of all of the dif- 
ferent denominations are led by the 
styles of the world. The Savior of 
sinners tells His women people how 
Christians should dress, but alas! 
all have gone over on the other side 
and you can’t tell one from the oth- 
er, either by dress or actions. 

And they make big dinners and 
big everything, and invite big people 
to come and feast. But the common 
people—actions speaking louder than 
words—are invited to stay at home 
and eat and drink such things as 
poor folks can get. If these are 
Christian marks, I don’t understand 
God’s Book. I want every one of 
these feast makers to read the 14th 
chapter of Luke, and judge for them- 
selves. 

I am touching on these evils very 
lightly for fear they will call me by 
a hard name. If I were a preacher 
in charge of a congregation, I should 
have members that had Christian 
marks or I would pronounce the 
church vacant. Now if this will do 
any good, I will come down heavier 
next time. 

WM. RILEY HAYES. 

Leslie, S. C. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used by Millions of Mothers for their 
Selaeea ale Asean Te ee 
e so 
all’ pain, cures — colic, and the best 
rem or diarrhoea. 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 
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Peace of mind de- 
pends more on com- 
fortable feet than on 
a well dressed head. 
To keep the _ feet 
comfortable, Ladies 
should wear 


Southern Girl Shoes 


They are shaped for comfort and 
durability without the sacrifice of 
style. 

Only $2.00 anywhere, and honest 
value 

Dainty feet-should be tastefully 
shod. i 

Nothing neater than the 


Southern Girl Shoes. 


CRADDOCK—TERRY COPIPANY. 


Leading Shoe Dealers of the 
South. See that the name is on 
the shoes before purchasing. 


GET ONE 


New 50-Gent Subscriber 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
AND GOTTON PLANT 


and we will give you a premium 
every lady reader of our paper 
will delight to have— 


The Home Magazine 


OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 


a Full Year Free! 


The Home Magazine is a large 24 
age illustrated monthly, the regu- 
ar subscription price being 2% 
cents a year. It is filled with 
Strong Editorials on Women’s Af- 
fairs; Interesting Romance; Travel 
and Descriptive Articles; Fancy 
Work and Fashion Articles, and 
Department of Housekeeping and 
Floriculture. We have resolved 
to get 1000 new subscribers before 
June, andin order to do this we 
Make this 


THE BIGGEST OFFER EVER MADE THE 
WOMEN READERS OF THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Every woman can get at least one 
new 50-cent subscriber, and we will 
give one year’s subscription to the 
Home Magazine for every such 
subscription sent us. Of course, no 
other premium or subscription 
credit will be given. This offer is 

ood only for a limited period. 
Order to-day. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND 
COTTON PLANT, 


Raleigh, N. C. 















OAAPRAAARK Arr 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


— OFOUR — 


Prize Matings of the 


“Utility” Breeds 


AND PRICE-LIST OF EGGS 
Now Ready 
If you can get as good elsewhere, just 
look up our winnings at 
St. Louis and Raleigh. : : 
Also headquarters for deep milking 
high type Jerseys; Golden Lads and 
et of Trevarth. Choice large Eng- 
ish Berkshires. 


Blitmore Farms BILTMORE, N.C 
CPPPPAP PP OP LPI PLP PBA — PPE G 











Nearly 2 score years we have 
been training men and women 
for business. Only Business Col- 
lege in Va., and second in 
| to own its building. No vacation. 
iT Catalogue free.  Bookk . 

Shorthand, Penmanship by ° 
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EDITORIAL 


CURRENT EVENTS: THE TREND OF THINGS 
AS WE SEE IT. 


When General Grant was in Charles City 
County, Virginia, in the late uncivil war, an old 
lady sent her little grandson to ask him where 
he was going. 

“Tell your grandmother,” he replied, “that I 
am going to Richmond or Petersburg, or Heaven 
or Hades.” 

And the little boy came back with this: 

“Grandmother says you can’t go to Richmond 
because General Lee is there, and you can’t go to 
Petersburg because Beauregard is there, and you 
ean’t go to Heaven because General Jackson is 
theer.” 

And General Gratit perceived that the old lady 
had left only one place open for him in case he 
wantde to go somewhere. 

* * x 


The Plight of the Russians. 


So far as we can see, the Russians are now in 
- about as bad a predicament as that in which the 
old lady put General Grant. Every day only adds 
new emphasis to the completeness of the Japan- 
ese naval victory, and what the Czar can hope to 
gain by fighting on with only the demoralized 
remnants of a force which was inefficient when 
complete, nobody is able to understand. 

When the Russian seamen started out, it was 
said that they were all “determined to die in the 
approaching conflict.” And as the Javanese were 
determined to make them die, the decision seems 
_ to have been unanimous. Only 800 Japanese were 
-. killed or wounded in the recent battle, while the 
~ Russians are said to have lost 7,000 in battle, in 
addition to 3,000 taken prisoners. And against 
three torpedo boats as the total Japanese loss in 
vessels, are to be placed two Russian battleships, 
a coast defense ship, five cruisers, two special 
ships and three destroyers sunk, and to battle- 
ships, two coast defense shins, one destroyer and 


one special service ship captured. 
* * * 


The Plan of Battle. 
The plan of battle seems to have been very sim- 


ple. In an informing editorial on this subject, 
the Washington Post puts the matter this way: 








“Admiral Togo apparently seized every advan- 
tage, and delivered his blow when and where it 
would be most effective. He had no occasion to 
seek the enemy. There was but one objective for 
Rojestvensky, and but two routes open. The 
Japanese commander’s scouts were constantly at 
work, and it is doubtful if they were out of touch 
with the Russian fleet from the moment it passed 
Singapore. Togo placed his force where, if Ro- 
jestvensky should choose the Korean Straits 
route, it would be sure to intercept the Russian in 
the narrow seas. The outside route was left to 
itself. The Japanese learned that Rojestvensky 
was forced to coal in the leeward of a Japanese 
island, and they reasoned that he would take the 
most direct route, on account of the necessity of 
husbanding his coal supply. If-the Russian fleet 
had gone around Japan, Togo would have had be- 
fore him the task of bottling up the Russians in 
the harbor of Vladivostok, where operations simi- 
lar to those before Port Arthur might have been 
expected.” 


The net result of the battle is that Russia falls 
from third to seventh place in naval rank among 
the nations, and Japan rises from seventh place 
to fifth. 
* * * 
Peace Ought to Be Inevitable. 


Peace ought now to be inevitable. For one 
thing, it is doubtful if Russia can obtain money 
to carry on the war much longer. The great 
financial institutions on which she has relied so 
far are said to have informed her that they will 
furnish money to pay indemnity, but not to con- 
tinue hostilities. And in sacrificing further life 
and property in 4 war in which the people have 
no heart, the bureaucracy would only heap up 
wrath against that inevitable day of wrath which 








is to end their rule forever. It would be suicidal 
folly to fight longer. 

For if the Russians with superior forces have 
failed, how much more exceeding will their failure 
now that only remnants of their forces remain! 
If these things are done in the green tree, what 
shall be done in the dry? The Russian navy is 
now as little dreaded as a fleet of toy ships; while 
Vladivostok, invested by Togo from the sea and 
with Oyama pressing in from the rear, must be 
an easy prey. - 

Under no circumstances, it would seem, there- 
fore, can the war last much longer; but every 
day’s delay adds to the price which Russia must 
pay in the end. From every standpoint we should 
like to see peace. From the first our sympathies 
have been with the Japanese, but they have glory 
enough now, and the war ought to be ended. 

% * * 
The Rottenness of the Russian System. 


It becomes increasingly clear as time goes on 
that the whole Russian system is rotten—and (let 
us hope) “rotten ripe for change.” From the 
sole of the feet to the crown of the head there is 
no soundness in it. Even their Orthodox religion, 
their professed Christianity, is a hollow formal- 
ism, a mockery of that vital spiritual life preach- 
ed by the great founder of Christianity. “The 
peasant, ignorant and superstitious,” says a 
writer in the June World’s Work, “cowers before 
the waxen faces of painted saints, makes the in- 
tricate Russian sign of the cross, and carries out 
all his fetish observances with just that dreary 
mechanical resignation which renders sterile his 
labor in the fields. He is under a stern obligation 
to conform to custom in all these respects, but 
the Church observes its limits and lays no moral 
duty whatsoever upon him. He may come to 
church drunk, as his priest does, if he likes; he 
may live in whatever irregularity he pleases; but 
the crossing must be done, the ikons must be hon- 
ored, the fasts kept, or he is a marked man, a 
seditious example.” 

This little picture from real life as given by 
our magazine writer speaks eloquently enough of 
the prostitution of religion in the Russian 


Church: 


“A hut, in which a man lies dying, sodden with 
fear lest he may pass ere the last sacrament be 
administered to him. The shaggy, long-robed 
pope has come, and the gear is laid ready; but 
ere he will get to his work and unburden the poor 
soul he will have an enhanced price for it. The 
wife of the dying man comes from the side of the 
squalid bed and pleads with him. He leers and is 
obdurate. Then a son will compel him, and they 
fight about the room, while the shaking patient 
stares from his pillow. The priest seizes the 
bread and tries to break it, for broken bread may 
not be blessed, while the son of the dying man 
grasps his arm to save it, and in the wrestle, the 
little loaf crumbles at last, and the sick man closes 
his eyes with a sigh of despoir, awaiting death 
and damnation.” 

* * . 


The Honorable Mr. Machen. 


It is gratifying to see that the Hon. Augustus 
W. Machen who left the West Virginia Peniten- 
tiary and donned a silk hat and spike-tail coat 
to stand a second trial in Washington on the 
charge of defrauding the government, has had a 
couple of years added to his former sentence. 
The Apostle Paul objected to “wickedness in high 
places” as being especially inexcusable, and it is 
well that these men who have abused a_ public 
trust are at last getting their dues. The Honora- 
ble Mr. Machen will be remembered as the portly 
gentleman who addressed the Good Roads Con- 
vention in Raleigh two or three years ago, em- 
phasizing especially the need of bridging the 


“cricks.” 
* * * 


Is It Jones or Is Not? 


The story goes that an attendant at Mount 
Vernon recently came upon a benevolent-looking, 
side-whiskered old gentleman wiping his eyes; 
and the attendant asked why he wept. : 





“Oh, the coldness of the age!” sj.), 
lanthropist. “Who would not be affi.: : 
as I do here at the last resting })J:. o. 
Washington, the purest of the imi) 

“Tomb all fishhooks!” said the 
tendant. “This isn’t the tomb—it’s ;|, 

Mr. Thomas E. Watson is of thi 
America is the victim of a similar 
directed sympathy. While the rs; 
been patriotically emotional over ¢|) - 
the body of John Paul Jones in Paris. \Jy. \yy. 
son sits on: the seat of scornful, 
believe it is Jones’s body, and he dix: 
renity of the nation by asking (1) 
some embarassing questions in re 
specifications of the late lamented. 

But perhaps it serves us right.  \\ 
have given our naval hero more :1' 
he lived. In this old world, however, «- 
man lamented, “people never go aro 
roses on a man’s grave until after he | 

* * * 
The Lewis and Clark Exposition. 

The Lewis and Clark Exposition «i 
Oregon, was formally opened last Thur- 1 
President Roosevelt in the White Ilou- ched 
the electric button that set the machi 
tion 3,000 miles away. Lewis and Clark. 
haps unnecessary to say, were the ex)! ho 
blazed the way and were the advance . 
that band of early pioneers who ecarric 
tion to the shores of the Pacific. We can 
ter tell their story in so few words t! 
from the life of Meriwether Lewis in .\j )))erou's 
‘Cyclopaedia of American Biography”: 


ali 


“He set out in the summer of 1503, acc \- 
nied by his associate, Capt. William Cla: 
company that was composed of nine yo 
from Kentucky, fourteen soldiers, two | 
boatmen, an interpreter, a hunter, aid « 
servant of Captain Clark. They began to ; 
Missouri River in the spring of Is4. passed a 
second winter among the Mandans, anid | rl 
7, 1805, continued to ascend the Missouri util 
the middle of July, when they reached |! 

Falls. Near the close of this month they sttained 


which they gave the names of Jefferson, \ 
and Gallatin. They ascended the Jeffers: 


gust till September 22nd, when. they entered | 
plains of the western slope, in October « 
in canoes on the Kooskoosky, a brane!) 
Columbia, and on November 15th, reac! 
mouth of that river, after travelling mor tia 
4,000 miles from the confluence of Mississipp! aid 
Missouri Rivers. They passed the follow: 
ter on the south bank of the Columbia 11 


the Columbia on their homeward journey. 
May left their boats and made a dithcul' 

on horseback across the mountains to ‘|! 
souri, upon which they re-embarked in 

reaching St. Louis in September, after 
sence of two years and four months.” 

As an illustration of magnificent (ists 
the West, it will probably surprise tl if 
reader to learn that the people of Denver. (\! 
which we usually think of as a far, far \ 
town, will have to travel 50 per cent { 
get to the Portland Exposition than \: 
Carolinians had to travel last year to 
World’s Fair at St. Louis. It is a big co 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


Though a man cannot return to his : 
womb and be born with new amounts of © 
yet there are two economies which ar 
succedanea which the case admits. 1!) 
the stopping off decidedly our miscell 
tivity, and concentrating our force on (1 || 
few points; as the gardener by sever’ : 
forces the sap of the tree into one or two \ 
limbs instead of suffering it to spin! 
heap of twigs... .. The second is drill. 
er of use and Fontine. ...... A humor 
of mine thinks that the reason why \:' 
perfect in her art and gets up such inc 
fine sunsets is that she has learned how * 
dint of doing the same thing so very 





From Emerson’s Essay on Power. 


the confluence of three nearly equal stress, tw 


source, travelled through the mountains frei Au 
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THE COTTON ACREAGE. 


The cotton acreage in the South has been re- 
jore than 10 per cent and less than 20 


perveen these two figures all the estimates 
oo, beginning with Latham, Alexander & Co., 
, per cent and the Governmnet at 11%, 
‘ue up to the Southern Cotton Associa- 
v's report of 18% per cent reduction. 
The official report of the United States Depart- 
- \vriculture was published Saturday, and 
a? «pough interest to warrant its publication 


“Py urns to the chief of the bureau of statistics 
), Department of Agriculture show the total 
area planted in eotton in the United States up to 
May 25 to be about 28,120,000 acres, a decrease of 
shout 310,000 aeres, or 11.4 per cent from the 
rotal acreage planted last year. The average con- 
ition of the growing crop on May 25 was 77.2, 
ys computed With 838 on May 26, 1904; 74.1 at the 
esponding date in 1908, and a ten year aver- 
yor of 89.3. The percentage of decrease in 
in the different States (the comparison 
hein with the total area planted last season) is 
os fellows: Virginia 18, North Carolina 10, South 
Carolina 11, Georgia 11, Florida 10, Alabama 8, 


 \ississippi 12, Louisiana 14, Texas 12, Arkansas 


nessce 10, Missouri 14, Oklahoma 11, In- 
dian Territory 10, The condition of the crop by 
| May 25 was as follows: Virginia 87, 
North Carolina 88, South Carolina 78, Georgia 
st. Florida S8, Alabama 87, Mississippi 73, Louis- 
iana 73, Texas 69, Arkansas 73, Tennessee 86, Mis- 
souri “}, Oklahoma 88, Indian Territory 81.” 


Compared with this is the official report of the 
| Cotton Association as sent out from 
New Orlcans last Wednesday : 


Sout ery 


“The estimated acreage for 1904 as indicated 
report of the United States government 
amounted to 31,730,000 acres. The decrease in 
ihe acreage for 1905 as shown by our tabulated 
_ which was compiled from 17,754 indi- 
vidual reports from farmers, merchants, bankers 
and others, throughout the cotton belt, fixes the 
acreage this year at 25,980,951 acres, a decrease 
of IN43 per eent with 16.05 per cent decrease in 
fertilizers.” © , 


by the 


statenie 


The diserepaney between these two reports— 
the Cotton Assoeiation’s estimate of reduction 
being more than.50 per cent higher than that of 
the Government—is very marked, and Secretary 
Cheatham has sent a letter to the Department of 
Agriculiure requesting a full explanation of its 
method of computing the acreage. The Associa- 
tion, he says, has been most painstaking in its ef- 
forts to get at the exact facts, and it is hard to 
understand how its 17,500 reporters could have 
erred so broadly. 

We cannot eseape the conclusion that for 
North Carolina at least the official Government 
report “of reduetion is too low. The Progressive 
Farmer's reports from each county were made not 
by officers of the Cotton Association, but by the 
View-Prosidents of the Farmers’ State Conven- 
tion, and they indicated a cut of about 20 per 
cent in acreage, Then Secretary Parker compiled 
his reports from the officers of the Cotton Asso- 
‘lation, which showed 22 per cent less area 
vlanted than last year. And our State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, relying on yet another lot 
ot correspondents, found the reduction to be 21% 
Moreover, Latham, Alexander & Co.’s 
‘imate tor our State is 15 per cent. In the face 
‘Tall these faets, we are not prepared to accept 
“S Couclisive the Government’s report of only 10 
ber cont smaller acreage. 

But of course, North Carolina’s crop will not 
Nateriaily affeet the result, And here are the gen- 





‘ral estimates of reduction to date: Latham, 
“sth r& Co., 11.2 per cent; United States 
* iningg ut of Agriculture, 11.25 per cent; the 
“ ig Journal of Commerce, 12.39 per cent; 
The wticans Times-Democrat, 15 per cent; 
oeocore TT Price 17.38 per cent; Southern Cot- 
n Association, 18.43 per cent. 

me ‘ neighbors need The Progressive Farmer. 


' of the 50-eent offer. 


NOTES ON THIS WEEK’S PAPER. 


The wet weather has probably been unfavorable 
to alfalfa this season, but experimenters should 
not be too easily discouraged. Read Mr. Parker’s 
letter on page 1. On race 2 are two capital articles 
on sweet potato growing, and a discussion of the 
elementary principles of the silo: This is one 
topic that our correspondents seem to have 
dodged, and we should like to have it more fully 
treated in our columns. “Uncle Jo’s” paper on 
pure-bred poultry will help amateurs quite mate- 
rially. Friends are still writing us about the 
King road drag plan, and we are glad therefore 
to reprint Mr. King’s letter to the Editor of 
Farmer’s Voice. Prof. John Hamilton’s A. & M. 
College address ought not to.be overlooked; and 
this reminds us to say that there were more agri- 
cultural graduates last week than there had been 
in all the previous years of the College’s history 
combined—a record of which Dr. Burkett ought 
to be proud. An article of vital interest to 
truckers is the report on “Breaking up the Fruit 
Car Monopoly.” Our Home Circle page is always 
one of the best in the paper, and we especially 
commend this week the article “To Avoid Ty- 
phoid.” This is so largely a preventable disease 
that somebody has said that whenever there is a 
death from typhoid fever, somebody ought to go 
to the penitentiary. “The Flag on: the School- 
house” ought also to be noticed. Alike from an 
aesthetic and a pariotic point of view, keeping 
the flag on the school building has a value not 
lightly to be regarded. And lastly, we are afraid 
it is true that some of our readers might be bene- 
fited by reading the page 11 article on keeping 
hogpens away from the house. 





HOW THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER GROWS. 


The following sworn statement prepared for our 
advertisers, will doubtless be of interest to Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers generally, who will be 
glad to know of the prosperity of the paper: 


Clarence H. Poe, of Raleigh, personally ap- 
pearing before me, John Nichols, United States 
Commissioner, deposes and says: 

1. That as Editor and Manager, of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Cotton Plant, a farm and 
home weekly published in Raleigh, he has com- 
piled the statistics of its circulation for the six 
months ending June 1, 1905, and that they are as 
follows: 


~ For December, 1904, 3 issues, 44,000 copies; 
average 14,666. 

For January, 1905, 5 issues, 54,500 copies; aver- 
age, 10,900. 

For February, 1905, 4 issues, 48,000 copies; 
average, 12,000. 

For March, 1905, 4 issues, 48,000 copies; aver- 
age, 12,000. 

For April, 1905, 4 issues, 53,000 copjes; aver- 
age, 13,250. 

For May, 1905, 5 issues, 71,000 copies; average, 


14,200. 


Total for six months, 25 issues, 318,500 copies; 
average 12,740. 

2. That the subscription books of the Company 
are accurately kept and that they show for this 
six months period an addition of 3,094 new sub- 
scribers and a loss of 603 old names, a net gain of 
2,491 in number of bona fide subscribers being 
made, and this gain distributed over the several 
months as follows: 





ei, 5 yaw 3p WES Sa eA 
ee RAPP CET ETE TCC T TEL Ee Le. rr, 
ES OTOP PETE CTT COTE OTT EE... 
ER i in ca de GW Ae bebe ED RAS Reha ees 394 
SS Serer cere Teor. tee ee tee eee 64 
ES rr ee tree reer re Tote tee ere 468 

SFE OL PEP O LEE TO Tee Te Cee eT 2,491 


CLARENCE H. POE. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 1st day 


of June, 1905. 
(Seal) JOHN NICHOLS, 
U. S. Commissioner. 


Raleigh, N. C. 





Whenever any one offers to let you in on the 
ground floor it’s pretty safe to take the elevator 





to the roof garden.—“Old Gorgon Graham.” 





“. As to John Paul Jones. 


The critics broke loose last week. “We wish to 
pay tribute to Jones,” said they, “but we demand 
proof that the bones are genuine. For all we 
know, these may be the bones of some aristocratic 
renegade of France. We want to be sure that 
this is the skull of Yorick before we begin to 
weep and to say alas!” 

A blight on the skeptics! What sticklers they 
be! Nobody has proven that they are not the 
bones of Jones, and that ought to suffice. The 
bones are said to be very good of their kind, and 
they will answer every purpose, if only we receive 
them in faith—Richmond Times-Dispatch. 





Grant as Sherman Knew Him. 


The June Century publishes a private letter 
from Gen. W. T. Sherman, written in 1879, in 
which he gives the following interesting personal 
estimate of General Grant: 

“T don’t believe Grant’s head has been turned 
or confused one iota by the extraordinary dis- 
plays in his honor at San Francisco or elsewhere. 
He is a strange character. - Nothing like it is por- 
trayed by Plutarch or the many who have striven 
to portray the great men of ancient or modern 
times. I knew him as a cadet at West Point, as 
a lieutenant of the Fourth Infantry; as a citizen 
of St. Louis, and as a growing general all through 
a bloody Civil War. Yet to me he is a mystery— 
and I believe he is a mystery to himself. I am 
just back from Chicago, where he had a reception 
equal in numbers and display to that at San Fran- 
cisco. I was President of the Society of the 
Army of the Tennessee,—the first he command- 
ed,—with which he achieved the great victories of 
Forts Henry and Donelson, of Shiloh, and of 
Vicksburg. As such I presided at two great 4s- 
semblages of people—at the theater and at the 
banquet-hall; in both cases I sat by him and di- 
rected all the proceedings. He was as simple, as 
awkward, as when he was a cadet: but all he did 
and all he said had good sense and modesty as the 
basis. No man in America has held higher office, 
or been more instrumental in guiding great 
events; and without elaborating I’ll give you what 
I construe to be the philosophy of his life. A 
simple faith that our country must go on, and by 
keeping up with the events of the day he will be 
always right—for ‘Whatever is, is right.” He 
don’t lead in one sense, and don’t attempt to 
change natural results. Thus the world accounts 
him the typical man, and therefore adores him. 
Our people want success, progress, and unity, and 
in these Grant has been, is, and will be accepted 
as the type.” 





The Real Friends of Socialism. 


When a monopoly manufactures gas at from 
thirty to fifty cents a thousand feet and sells for 
a dollar, when it meets heavy interest charges on 
enormous overcapitalization, when it deliberattly 
supplies a product inferior to the stipulated qual- 
ity, when it juggles with the pressure in order 
still further to swindle the consumer, no one can 
be surprised if men in their haste seize the wea- 
pon of municipal ownership. Harrison E. Gaw- 
try, William Rockefeller, Anthony N. Brady, 
Thomas F. Ryan, and the other directors of the 
Consolidated Gas Company are the real leaders 
of the crusade of socialism—not such frothy dem- 
agogues as Eugene V. Debs. 

We must reckon into the account also certain 
recent revelations in high finance. Nobody imag- 
ines that rebates to the Standard Oil Company 
and to the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company have 
failed to move men toward State control of rail- 
ways. No one can deny that the disclosures about 
the Equitable will point many appeals for State 
insurance, Whatever the perils—so runs the plea 
—-we shall incur nothing worse than this. In 
brief, our noisy agitators can turn to sleek and 
solid capitalists who deprecate wild talk about so- 
cialism, and retort with those lines from Sopho- 
cles: 


“Tis you that say it, not I. You do the deeds, 
And your ungodly deeds find me the words.” 


—New York Evening Post. 





Economy can be overdone. A fellow who works 
hard all his life can die owning broad acres, stocks 
and bonds, notes and cash for heirs to quarrel 
over. He can go without the comforts of life, 
denying himself all luxuries, be roundly hated by 
all he deals with for his close, stingy ways, may 
choose dollars instead of friends, and never see a 
day of rest, amassing wealth for those who never 
cared for him and who have waited only for him 
to be out of the way to reap the reward of his 
skimping and labors.—Farm J ournal. 
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ORT: ROT 
Horse Owners! Use 


GOMBAULT’S 


‘Caustic 
Balsam 


A Safe, Speedy, and Positive Cure 


Thesafest,. Best BLISTER ever used. Takes 
So place of = es ae — or Padang a 
emoves all Bunches or emishes 
and Cattle, SUPERSEDES ALL OCAUTERY 
OR FIRING. Jnpossible to produce scur or blemish 
Every bottle sold is warranted to give satisfaction 
Price $1.50 per bottle, Sold by druggists. or sent 
by express, charges paid, with full directions for 
its use. Send for descriptive circulars. 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland. O. 


A POWER 


of the right sort has come tog 
be almost as valuable to § 
farmers as to me- sic 
chanics. For both, 
steam power is in™ 4 
every way the most 
satisfactory. Asa 
farmer, your nearly 
every need of power 
is in and about the 
buildings. You will 
et the most and the *} 
st service, at all 
times, for every pur- 
pose, by using 


LEFFEL 
ENGINES. 


They are quick, easy steamers; they give 
the most power at least cost. They give not 
only power, but steam in abundance for the 
many uses you have for it. They are simple 
and durable, costing practically nothing for 
repairs for years. Leffel Engines are made 
in varied styles which fit them specially to 
all farm needs. Upright, Portable, Horizon- 
tals on skids, or for walling in, engines mount- 
ed on boilers, or with separate base either 
side of boiler. Made in sizes from 3 h. p. up. 
“Power Efficiency and Economy” is our 
little book which tells all about Leffel En- 
ines. If youneed power for any purpose, 

it will give you right ideas. A copy mailed 
: free, Write us for it. 


ros The James Leffel 


& Co., 
Box 151. SPRINGFIELD. OHIO. 

























Reminiscences of Fifty Years 


By J. D. Hufham, half a century a promi- 
nent figure in Baptist life in North Carolina 
Reminiscences by Dr. Hufham, of Rebuild 
~ the Baptist Denomination after the war, 


T. H. PRITCHARD, 
W. M. WINGATE, 
COLUMBUS DURHAM, 
C. T. BAILEY, 


and other Baptist worthies, will appear in 
THE BIBLICAL RECORDER IN 1905 


$1.50 Yer Year. On Trial Four 
Months 50 Cents. 


Progressive Farmer subscribers who do 
not take the Biblical Recorder, can get the 


Two Papers for $2.00. 


Remember, you must be a new subscriber 
to the Farmer or the Recorder. 


Pisstit 


Drop us a card and we will put you onto 
something with which you can turn your 
ei gerd green with envy by catching dead 
loads of them in streams where he has be- 
come disgusted trying to catch them the 
old-fashioned way. It’s something new and 
cheap. It catches at all seasons—something 
no other tackle willdo. It will tickle you to 
see it catch house and musk rats. I!lustrat- 
ed A ipsa of prices and testimonials for the 
asking. 

EUREKA FISH NET CO., Griffin, Ga. 








BUSINESS PRINTING for Farmers. Use 
good stationery with your own name and 
name of your farm neatly printed Write 
or prices to MUTUAL PUBLISHING CO., 
Raleigh, N.C. (This company prints THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER.) 





Mr. Culbreth on the Cotton Situation. 


To the Cotton Growers of the 
South—and Especially the Spot Cot- 
ton . Holders:—There is nothing 
alarming in the cotton market yet 
to induce vou to sell your cotton at 
present prices. Of course, some cot- 
ton is beine turned loose, but not 
enough to affect the price in the fu- 
ture. It is not being turned loose as 
fast as it is being manufactured, and 
the supply is growing shorter every 
day with the mills and the demand is 
increasing each day. If the demand 
increases for the next five months as 
it has in the past four months, it will 
take every bale of cotton that is now 
made to supplv the demand, and the 
prospect is that our demand will in- 
erease at a prettv lively rate in the 
near future. 

I have no doubt but that the new 
markets will be opened to a great ex- 
tent in the future and lots of cotton 
of the crop of 1904 is now tied up 
and it will take a fair price to get it 
on the market. The reduction in 
acreage is certainly cut at least 20 
per cent and fertilizers 25 per cent, 
and with the drain on our land from 
a heavy crop last year, even with 
the same seasons we had last year, 
we could not expect more than a 13,- 
00,000 bale crop—and it is not like- 
lv that we will have such general 
good seasons as we had last year all 
over the Cotton Belt. We had no 
long drought or any excessive rains 
to damage crops anywhere in the 
Cotton Belt, and such a thing is not 
probable again in thirty years per- 
haps. 

From every standpoint it points to 
higher prices for cotton in the fu- 
ture. From rresent indications every- 
thing points this year to not more 
than a nine or ten million bale crop 
for 1905, and in less than twelve 
months I expect to see cotton sell 
for fifteen cents and our neople 
struck the place that will refuse to 
rajse cotton for less than cost of 
production. The Lord from the 
foundation of the world never in- 
tended that the South should lag in 
poverty as it has, or He would never 
have given it the greatest money- 
value product of the world. We, the 
farmers of the South, remind me of 
the giant Samson. After the Phil- 
listines had put his eyes out, he was 
roaming over the country feeling his 
way alone and not’ knowing his 
strength, but after awhile he got 
hold of the monstrous arches of the 
temvle and how easy it was for him 
to tear down that vreat structure 
and destroy the contents! Just so 
the Cotton Growers’ Association of 
the South is going te remove the 
cotton speculators, the “bears” of 
Wall Street, and when the specula- 
tors’ schemes and plans are bursted 
asunder, you will then see the South 
rise in prosperity and wealth to its 
intended rank, where neither the 
North, East or the West can dictate 
the prices of its greatest commodity 
—King Cotton. Then you will see 
the South rise to almost an agricul- 
tural paradise, and with such pros- 
pects ahead we should all take fresh 
courage and new hold and double our 
efforts in the Association. We have 
nothing to discourage us this far in 
the fight, but on the other hand, we 
have lots to thank our people for who 
put their shoulder to the wheel. 

In November, when the ginners’ re- 
port was made known to the world, 
and it was predicted that the crop of 
1904 would reach twelve million 
bales, you recollect that cotton drop- 
ved right down to 5% cents at once 
and Mr. Price said it had not reached 
the bottom, but the wise men who 
met in New Orleans spoke to the 
speculators of Wall Street and said 
we would not sell our. cotton of the 
South for 544-cents. And as we com- 
bined our forees of power and brain, 
we have now saved to the farmers of 





the South over fifty million dollars, 
even if all the cotton were nut on the 
market to-day; and now why not dou- 
ble our forces and march to the tune 
of forty million more? It is just as 
easy, and we are in better shape now 
to make the fight than we were 1n 
November. 
Another thing we should notice 1s 
that when the “bear” side shot off 
its last gun and sent the last gin- 
ners’ rerort to 14,000,000 bale crop, 
Mr. Price did not order cotton off 
three cents per pound. Why? Be- 
cause he could not buy the 12,000,000 
bales at 5% cents, and he was need- 
ing spot cotton, and if he could have 
bought cotton right on at 51 cents 
under a 12,000,000 bale report, a 
14,000,000 report would have sent it 
down to four cents per nound, so now 
we should be proud of our victory so 
far, and if it is good so far it will be 
good judgment to keep up our fight 
and greater will be our reward in 
future. W. K. CULBRETH. 
Robeson Co., N. C. 





Railroads and Shippers. 


Here is the law (Chapter 444, Laws 
of 1903) that saved the truckers of 
‘astern North Carolina this season: 

“That Section 1964 of the Code to 
be amended go as to read as follows: 
‘Agents or other officers of railroads 
and other transportation companies 
whose .duty it is to receive freights 
shall receive all articles of the na- 
ture and kind received by such com- 
pany for transportation whenever 
tendered at a regular depot, station, 
wharf or boat landing, and shall for- 
ward the same bv the route selected 
by the person tendering the freight 
under existing laws, and the trans- 
portation companv- represented .by 
any person refusing to receive such 
freight shall forfeit and pay to the 
party aggrieved the sum of fifty dol- 
lars for each day said company re- 
fuses to receive said shipment of 
freight, and all damages actually sus- 
tained by reason of the refusal to re- 
ceive said freight.’ ” 





Hogpens. 


The hog-pen nuisance will now be- 
gin. It is a curious thing that oth- 
erwise good neople, for the sake of a 
filthy pig, will pollute the air of a 
whole neighborhood, and endanger 
the health.of everybody around them. 
We have a letter on our table from a 
resident of a school village complain- 
ing of the conduct of: this class of 
people who appear to set more value 
upon swine than upon human life. 
It is a poor town that will allow such 
people to have their selfish way.— 
Charity and Children. 

Many farmers also have a habit 
of putting hop-pens too-close to the 
house. It ought to be stopped. 





The farmers of Northampton have 
about completed planting their crops 
and from reports received at this of- 
fice the acreage planted in cotton has 
been reduced 20 to 25 per cent, with 
a corresponding increase in the acre- 
age planted in peanuts, corn and for- 
age crops. The use of ertilizers for 
cotton has been decreased fully 25 
per cent, but more has been used for 
corn than ever before. Our farmers 
seem determined to raise enough corn 
for home use. The merchants are 
more careful about giving credit 
consequently there will not be 80 
much cause for rushing cotton on the 
market next fall. Our people seem 
to have learned a valuable lesson 
from the slump in cotton last winter 
and if cotton is low next fall, they 
will have something else to fall back 
on. Altogether. the signs are most 
hopeful for our farmers. Good times 
are ahead.—Roanoke-Chowan Times, 
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Wilmington, N. c. ’ 

anim sees 

If you have wool to sell for cash. ex. 

change for goods, or be manufactured 

ship it to eS ae ae ee a ae i 

Chatham Manofacturing Co,, 

ELKIN, N.C. 

They pay highest market price and 

guarantee satisfaction. \Write them for 
terms and samples. 
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BUSINESS—W hen youtbink of golngof 
to school, write for College Journal and Spe 
cial Offers of the Leading Business and Short 
hand Schools. Capital Stock, $30,000.00. 
King’s Business College, Raleigh, 
N. C., or Charlotte, N. ©. |e ais 
teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, etc.,by mail] 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
MEDICINE, RICHMOND, 


VIRGINIA. 
MEDICINE--DENTISTRY-- PHARMACY 


FOR SALE. 


$1 35 per 




















200 bushels of Sojs Beans. 
bushel f. o b Hick>ry. 

500 bushels of Mixed Peas, $1.25 pet 
bushel f. o. b. Hickory. 

100 bushels of re cleaned Buckwheat, 
$1.0) per b shel f. 0. b. Hickory. 

100 bushels of Sorghum Can? Seed, $1.20 
per bushel f o. b. Hickory. 

200 bushels of Brown Ey<d White Peas 
$1.20 per bushel f. 0 b. Hickory. 


HIGKORY MILLING 60. 


HICKORY, N. C¢. 


RALEIGH 
MARBLE 
WORKS. _ 


COOPER BROS., PROPS 
RALEIGH, N.C. 
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The Farmers’ Educational and Co-ope- 
rative Union. 


vj Farmers’ Educational and Co- 
syerative Union of America is by far 
jj, strongest farmers’ organization 
»¢ to-day and is forging ahead at a 
oy rapid rate, as Indian Territory 
Oklahoma, Louisiana and Ar- 
o< besides Texas has organized 


id Georgia will organize a State 
Vyion on the 24th of this month. A 
National Union will be organized 
come time this year. Alabama and 
\lississippi will very probably be or- 
eanized in time to take part in form- 
‘ux the National Union, and the far- 


bile 


very 


and 


ners of North Carolina will have to 


wet a move on themselves if they 


wish to get in line in the best farm- 
ers’ organization that has been pre- 
sented to them, and which is doing 
for its members what the Grange and 


Allianee was intended to do, but 
failed, owing to the divergent inter- 
exis of their members. Farmers have 
learned by experience and will now 
profit by it and apply the principles 
yee! in other organizations and 
aiayt them to the farmers’ interests 
and the upbuilding of their calling 
as all other avoeations are doing in 
sheir organizations for their mutual 
aut class interests. 

Will the North Carolina farmers 
wait for the manufacturer lawyer, 
banker. and merehant, to look after 
his interest, or does he realize that 
the farmers have interests that are 
mutual and not particularly to the 
immediate interests of the other 


,] / 


Classes 

ls the North Carolina farmer less 
intelligent and less able to manage 
his organization than are the farm- 
the other Southern States? 
Or is he led more by the politician 
or the other elasses so as to keep 
him from using the strength of a 
united organization of producers to 
advance his own interests and that 
of his neighbor’s and their families 
whose interests are identical? Will 
he listen more to those who have 
other interests than he will to those 
whose interests are identical with 
his own and farm for a living? Does 
he realize that the farmers of the 
other Southern States have heard all 


ers of 


the croakings and silly statements of 
those who wish to lead the farmers 
and who particularly to keep him 
from organizing on the lines of mu- 


tual interests and wish to lead him 
as their own interest dictaes and 
keep him as a prey of the speculator 
and sk¥iner who have their organi- 


zations? But the farmer! Oh he 
must not organize on the same lines 
—oh. no! And what are the North 
Carolina farmers going to do? Will 
they chose an organization of their 
own class, or listen to the siren song 


of the classes who live off the_profits 
they make in dividing up the vrod- 
cts raised by the farmers? Will they 
heed the call of two hundred and 
itty thousand farmers to get into 
the Farmers’ Union, or will they 
stand aside, one in a hill, and be a 
rrey to different speculators who 
: sh and sneer at them behind their 
cks and give them all kinds of ad- 
‘ice against organizing—unless the 
Speculator ean get in as a friend to 


5 him (as the spider guides the 
vy M ill the farmers take hold 
“i this live farmers’ organization 
farmecs ct line with the organized 


“tong of other States who are co- 
then nt and workine together for 
“iter es interests and realiz- 
ed habe thereof and the edu- 
— and social features which 
Mant pasting benefit to any com- 
cs Ask any member of the 
.¢ « 1n regard to what he thinks 
", and you will get an endorse- 
thes 7 S.Principles and acts. Of 
von «uf tarmers’ organization can 

—tuhy say as much? Inform 


’ oa “ves in regard to the F, E. & 
so ©0 a8 to aet intelligently 





as it is being presented to your 
neighbors, and it is spreading here 
in North Carolina through its organ- 
izers and favorable reports and 
recommendations of the members. 

S. H. COLWICK, 
Secretarv N. C. Division F. E. & Q. 

U. of A., Shelby, N. C. 





' About Immigration. 


That was a great speech that Gov- 
ernor Glenn, of North Carolina, made 
before the Southern Industria] Con- 
gress in Washington last week, and 
its greatness lies in its timeliness and 
its truth. If there was any wav to 
get at the exact facts, it would be 
found that the South has suffered 
more from the misrepresentation of 
western immigration agents than 
from any other one cause. These 
agents know, especially where they 
have made any effort to learn, that 
the Southern States hold out great- 
er inducements to industrious white 
home-seekers than does any other 
section of the world; but it has never 
been to the interest of the agents to 
work for this section, because the un-: 
settled West has held out greater 
inducements to them. Left to fol- 
low the inclinations of their own 
judgment, immigrants would have 
naturally flocked in this direction, 
and to prevent such a tide, the agents 
have made it their business to invent 
all kinds of misrepresentations. So 
votent has been the influence of 
these agent in fact that many a vros- 
perous Southerner has been induced 
to move into a section which, on his 
arrival, he found did not begin to 
compare with the country he had 
left. But that is not the worst of 
it. The misrepresentations that have 
been in. progress for senerations 
past, are still actively alive, and con- 
tinue to do almost as much harm as 
ever. Northern and Western people 
who come down South to see for 
themselves, generally find that which 
induces them to go back after their 
families, and when the South finally 
becomes sufficiently interested in this 
immigration ouestion to induce her 
to see that the world is made ac- 
auainted with the real truth as to 
her condition and the advantages she 
has to offer, she will find it difficult 
to take care of all who will desire 
to establish homes within her limits. 
—Yorkville Enquirer. 





Rev. P. R. Law Inquires About Texas 
Cotton. 


We have made many inauiries 
about the cotton crop since we reach- 
ed Texas, and the invariable rerly 
we have so far gotten is that the 
acreage has rather been increased 
than decreased. There are reasons 
why necessity was laid upon the cot- 
ton planters over much of the State 
to increase rather than decrease their 
crops. This is notably true of the 
part of the State—the western part— 
where the cotton area is being exend- 
ed rapidly. In parts of the State 
there has been some reduction. The 
farmers in these parts have substi- 
tuted other crops in a measure, They 
are resorting to such a diversification 
as the soil and climate will permit. 
But the latitude is not so unlimited 
as with us. The heavy, prolonged 
rains have made all field crops very 
late—Rev. P. R. Law, in Lumber- 
ton Robesonian. 





“Bobby, vour father wants to see 
you.” : 
The bey looked dubious. 

“Do I want to see him?” he asked. 

“How should I know?’ 

“You ought to be able to tell by the 
look in his eye.”—Chicago Post. 





“* The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price i Forgotten.” 
Trade Mark Registered. 


Every man feels a certain pleasure in the use of good 
He knows that he can depend upon them to do their 
In time a man will become attached 
is, to a good tool as to an old friend, so in sympathy do they 


tools. 
work and do it well. 


seem to become. 


1 Keen Kutter Tools are the kind of tools that become old 
They are the dependable, long-service kind. 
7) There is neither economy or satisfaction in using poor 
| tools, they are brittle and break easily, or they are soft and 
> | require constant sharpening, and they finally have to be 
l discarded long before good tools would be worn out. 
7 Thére is economy and satisfaction in buying Keen Kutter 
, Tools because every Keen Kutter Tool is the best that brains, 
al money arid skill can produce. 


| friends. 


Keen Kutter. Tools have 
complete line of tools. 


| When, for instance, you 


bearing the Keen Kutter name. 
terns, highest quality of steel, finest finish and with long 
cutting lips, insuring long life. 


for 36 years and were awarded the Grand Prize at the St. 
Js Louis Exposition, the only prize of the kind ever given toa 
The name Keen Kutter covers a 

complete line of tools so that you may buy any kind of tool 
he with assurance of absolute satisfaction. 


been the standard of America 


s9SSSsk 





buy a bit be sure to get one 
Made in all leading pat- 





| Some of the other kinds of Keen Kutter Tools are: | 
| Axes, Adzes, Hammers, Hatchets, Chisels, Screw Drivers, 
rT Auger Bits, Files, Planes, Draw Knives, Saws, Tool Cabinets, f 


and knives of all kinds. 


| Hf ¥f your dealer does not keep Keen Kutter Tools, write us and we ! 


} will see that you are supplied. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, a 1 


St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Scythes, Hay Knives, Grass Hooks, Brush Hooks, Corn ‘hy 
if ‘nives, Eye Hoes, Trowels, Pruning Shears, Tinners’ Snips, HW 
| Scissors, Shears, Hair Clippers, Horse Shears, Razors, etc., i 


298 Broadway, New York, Vi 








> THES Buggy with 





top for $44.00 or 
without top for 
$36.00 f. o. b. 
Greensboro, N. C., 
spring cushion, 
leather trimming. 
Can’t duplicate it 
elsewhere for less 
than $50.00. For 
prices on carriages 
write us. Will 


mail cuts. 


PETTY-REID (0., 














Greensboro, N. ¢. 












2 Tons in | Hour with { Good Horse 


4 Strokes to | Revolution Automatio Feed and Hopper 


Horse Power and Belt Power Combined, at Price of One, 
Twice the Capacity of other Balers at half the price, is 


Four to One which Equals Our 


> “Bio 4” 2 


PS 
Ky 


We also make Hand Feed Presses 2% Strokes to 1 Revolution; Saw Mills; Shingle Mills; 
Planers; Edgers; Lath Mills; Corn Mills; Water Wheels, etc. 









Write for Catalogue. 











DeLoach Mill Manufacturing Co., Box 902 Atlanta, Ca. 


FRawKAT OT eee 





LS aa 








The Progressive Farmer and the | 


Home Magazine both until Janu- | 
ary for only 50 eents! Tel] your. 


neighbors, 













A low wagon 
at a low price. 
Handy for 
the farmer. 
Will carrya 
load any- 
where a horse 
can travel. 


Low Down Wagons 


soon earn their cost on any farm. 


Steel Wheels 


for farm wagons. Straight or stag- 
gered spokes. Any size wanted, any 
width of tire. Hubs to fit any axle 
For catalogue and prices, write to 


Empire Mfg. Co., Box 122H Quincy, lil. Veg 



















‘WF, Stop—Think “Wa 


Do you know how much you lost last 
year by not owning a correct stock and 
wagon scale? You admit you meed one. 
Why don’t you write for our catalogue. 


*““New Idea”’ 
Steel Pitless Scale 


just out. All complete, ready to weigh 
on except platform plank. No pit. No 
wall. Allsteel. New construction. You 


will like it. We make all kinds of scales. 
Do you know a good agent for us? Dous 
and him a favor, show him this ad, 
We want him Now. 


OSGOOD SCALE COMPANY 
Boxi62, 


Binghamton, N. > 
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GENERAL NEWS 


The Lesser Events of Last Week. 


President Roosevelt announces 
that he will accept no more free 
passes. 

Rojestvensky is a prisoner in Japan 
and is seriously though not danger 
ously wounded. 


In Washington Lorenz turned 
State’s evidence in the Postoffice De- 


partment conspiracy. 


In a collison of the Seaboard Air 
Line at Fairfax, S. C., three per- 
sons were dangerously injured. 


In Russian Trans-Caucasia the 
Tartos are mascacreing the Amreni- 
ans and are filling the towns with 


dead. ° 


In the Decoration Day exercises at 
Andersonville, Georgia State troops 
fired the salute over the graves of the 


Federal dead. 


The Southern Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly at Fort Worth, Tex., 
failed to take action on the question 
of federation with other branches of 
the Presbyterian church. 


Attorney-General Moody has given 
an opinion that the eight-hour law 
applies to the Panama Canal zone. 
and it is estimated that it will add 
$20,000,000 to the expense of building 
the canal. 


President Roosevelt has announced 
that he would begin his Southern 
trip October 17th, and would visit 
Raleigh and Charlotte, among many 
other cities, concluding his itinerary 


at Little Rock, Ark. 


The Seaboard Company filed at 
Trenton, N. J., a certificate increas- 
ing its capital stock from $4,000,000 
to $72,000,000, and setting forth its 
functions in the reorganization plan 


of the Seaboard Air Line Railway. 


It is reported that 140 hopelessly 
wounded men on board the Russian 
ship Orel were thrown overboard dur- 
ing the battle because their agonies 
were seriously affecting the morale 
of the men who were working its 
guns. 








President Roosevelt delivered an 
address at the unveiling of a monu- 
ment to General Henry W. Slocum; 
the President paid a tribute to Fed- 
eral and Confederate soldiers, and 
pointed to recent events to make an 
argument for a big navy. 


The courageous stand of Mayor. 
Weaver, of Philadelphia, against the 
corruptionists who secured a seventy- 
five year lease of the city’s gas works, 
together with the fury of an out- 
raged veople, has caused the company 
to withdraw its proposition to lease 
the valuable property. 


An interesting feature in regard to 
the appointment of Mr. Bonaparte is 
that it will place a collateral descend- 
ant of the great Naroleon at the 
head of the United States Navy. Mr. 
Bonaparte is a grandson of Jerome 
Bonaparte, King of Wesphalia, a 
brother of Napoleon I. 


President Roosevelt surprised the 
Republic b¥ appointing Chas. J. Bon- 
aparte, of Baltimore, to succeed Sec- 
retary of the Navy Paul Morton, who 
goes to New York to be associated 
with Mr. Thos. F. Ryan in the con- 
struction of another large system of 
subways for the lines of the surface 
street railways of that city. 


As the result of an investigation 
of the recent Ogden wreck at Green- 
ville, 8. C., by the Railroad Commis- 
sion, most of the blame was saddled 
on Conductor Acker and Engineer 
-Hunter. It was held that these em- 
ployes violated the rules of the com- 
pany in enetring the railroad yards 
at too rapid a rate. Both have been 





discharged. 


The explosion of an anarchist bomb 
under the carriage occupied by King 
Alfonso and President Loubet, in 
Paris, Wednesday night, gave them a 
close call, a panel of the vehicle hav- 
ing been perferated in five places and 
the horses injured; fifteen people 
were wounded by the bomb. 


The Russian fleet carried about 10.- 
000 men into the terrible naval bat- 
tle in the Korean Straits and lost 
from 7,000 to 9,000 of them; the Jap- 
anese got about 4,000 prisoners, an- 
other 1,000 probably escaped on their 
few remaining ships, leaving at least 
5,000 to be killed or go down with 
their ships. Rear Admiral Voelker- 
sam was killed. 





The Latest from the War Zone. 


Rear Admiral Euquest of the heavy 
squadron of the Russian fleet ar- 
rived in Manilla Bay at 9 o’clock last 
Saturday evening on board his flag- 
ship Aurora, accompanied by the 
protected cruisers Oleg and Jempt- 
ehug, all badly damaged and carry- 
ing many wounded. These three 
ships report a total of 66 killed and 
135 wounded. They will quite prob- 
ably dismantle and remain at Manil- 
la until the close of the war. 


It Feels Good 
on your face and your 


face always feels soft and 
smooth, if you use 


WILLIAMS’ s*o'r"? 


Sold everywhere. Free trial sample 
for 2-cent stamp. Write for ‘The 
Shavers Guide and How to Dress 
Correctly.” 


The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 


WILL PAY YOU F. 0. B. NORFOLK, VA, 


For EGGS, 
Strictly Large and Fresh, per doz. l5c. 


SPRING CHIX, 
Live, per lb. 15c. 


OLD HENS, 
Live, per Ib. 124%c. 
Ship at once via express. Check will 


be mailed on receiptof goods. Reference 
Merchantile Bank, Norfolk, Va. 


























TRIUNE FRUIT AND PRODUCE CO., 


18 ROANOKE DOCK, NWorfothk, Va. 








FRUIT AND PRODUCE DEALERS 





Canteloupes, etc. 


ESTABLISHED 1877. iP INTERESTED, WRITE yg 
POTTER & WILLIAMS, 


— WHOLESALE — 


144, 146 and 148 Michigan St., BUFFALO, N. : 
Particular attention given to Berries, Peas, Beans, Cabbage, (\\)\,... 


AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


» Potatoes, 








| 











BREEDERS’ 


DIRECTORY 





To Readers: 1\n this directory we give the announcements of ;<} 
ers of all kinds of improved live stock—cattle, swine, horses, shee; 


To Breeders: THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is read weekly hy cy, 
folk in North Carolina and adjoining States and an announcement jn 1}, 
will put you into touch with those who are ready to buy what you hays +, 
make A SPECIAL ADVERTISING RATE TO LIVE STOCK BREEDERS—a ye: 
rate considering our large circulation. Write us at-once for full pa:ticu), 


ong 
table breed. 


| VAC KS, ts 

ultr t stock, etc. etc. A postal card (or letter) to any advertiser tat; Boats, 
ie sanon aes his announcetert in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, \!! | ting me. jo 
further information you may desire. you any 


, 300 farmer 
( Iter, We 
¥ reasonable 





FINE POULTRY. 


Ramseur, N. C., May 30, 1905. 
To My Friends and Patrons: — 

This is to certify that I have 
sold all of my Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, including prize winners, 
cuts, good will and all to 


MRS. C. C. MOORE, of 


Double Oaks Poultry Park, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Any one wanting Stock or 














The A. & M. College, 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


The fall term begins September 1, 1905; 
Strong faculty; unsurpassed facilities; new 
dormitory being erected to meet increasing 
demands; short coursesin Agriculture, two 
year courses in trades, two practical four 
year courses, one in Agriculture leading to 
the degree of B. Agr., and one in Mechanics 
leading to the degree of B. 8S. Graduates in 
great demand. Limited number of free 
tuition students received from each county. 
Write at once and secure accommodation 
for the approaching session. For catalogue 
or further information, address, 


PRESIDENT DUDLEY, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


SHEEP! 


For sale 100 head Grade 
Shropshire Ewes. 


JO. HARDIE, 


Brown Summit, N. C, 


| P+ | Berkshire PIGS 


FOR SALE. 
Imported English blood with best Ameri- 
can blood. Try one. price $5.00. 
H. H. WILLIAMS, 
CHAPEL HILL N. C, 














| Eggs, I will be pleased to have 


them give the order to Mrs. 


Moore. 
Yours truly, 


Cc. C. RANDLEMAN, 


JERSEY MALE 
CALVES 


At a great bargain; breeding cor- 
rect. Address | 


JOHN A. YOUNG, Greensboro, N. C. 


RED POLLED CATTLE, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef. Smooth 
blocky, and very handsome. The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 
Some Heifers and Cows for sale. Also ma- 
ture Bull. 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the greatest prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from $25 to $70 
each. A pair of Pigs of this breeding for 
$15; in the West they would cost you from $40 


to $50. 
' ARROWHEAD STOCK FARM 
Sam’L B. Woops, Charlottesville, Va. 
Proprietor. 


OAKWOOD FARM. 


Jersey Cattle 
— AND — 


Berkshire Hogs. 


BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66800. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make special 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 


5, C. Brown Leghorns. 


THE BREED THAT PAYs. 
Eggs $1.00 for 15; $1.75 for 30. 


Satisfaction and safe deliver 






































teed 

Send P. O. or Express Mone aR in phe : 

when possible. MRS. E. p. MoNEILL, 
Vass, N.C. 


“SWIFT CREEK 
otick and Dairy 


hiss e a large 





nui of young 
Registered Al J, 
C. Jersey Bulls and 
: Heit None bet- 
ter bred, combining the bes; St noted 
up-to-date blood in this coun o Poland 
China Pigs.. All at “live and e” prices, 
T. P. Braswell, 
Baitleboro, N. ¢, 





NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 


' Charlotte, N. C. 


R. F. D. No. 7. 





Eggs at $1.00 per setting balance of 
the season from S. C. White and Brown 
Leghorns, Houdans, White \Vyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Sherwoois, S. C. Black 
Minorcas, Cornish Indian Gatnes and 
Pekin Ducks. 

This year’s breeding stock for sale to 
make room for youngsters. Now is the 
time to get bargains 

Write for circular and show record. 


FOR SALE. 


YOUNG REGISTERED BERK- 
SHIRE BOARS, ALSO SET- 
TING OF EGGS 

from 20 Different Strains of Poultry. 





Write to the 


Pinehurst General Office 


Pinehurst, N. C. 


et 


Essex Pigs and Southdown Lambs, 








Ihave a number of Essex !ies ready - 
delivery in May and June. A'so ~ uthdow 
Ram Lambs for June and July deliver® 
Prices, etc., if requested. NES 

Toba ville, Ne 
—— ass 





J. D. Whitaker, Prop: 


CLAY MOUNT FARY, 


Two miles North of Raleiz!), N. © 
- BREEDER PURE BRE? 


ENGLISH BERKSHIRE HOGS AND 
JERSEY CATTLE F 
» the N.C 
Won every premium entere: for the 
State Fairs of 190] 1902 and 190: ©! 


hogs. 


FOR SALE 
Choice Young Holstein Bullal 





six weeks old; entitled 10 ! 
First check for $2.00 % 


Eight Choice Berkshire Pig 


ready for shipment Jt!) 
for description and price- 


HICKORY [MULLIN C9 





Hickory. Ne & 


— 





DON’T 


all one cylinder engines; 
tionary ortraction. M 





Deh La 


96 





U y & TE 
SOLINE E-; | UNTIL You Wye MAM 
revolutionizing gas power, Costs Less to ES MASTE! : oe rt 


ention this paper. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 








and Less to Run. Quickly, easily started. No vibratio m3 
y ¥ . Can be yago t sme 
TEMPLE PUMP O00 Maa eee Bia, Ohleago. THs 1s OUR ! 





atwo-cylinder gas“: ig 
‘4 ey EAD 
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~ STATE NEWS 








FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 


——s 


Items of Interest Gleaned from Our 
Correspondents and Exchanges. 


Sici. Superintendent reports a 
roqdy inerease in the number of 


| <-hool libraries. 
The vote of the trustees of Wake 
Forest College on the suppression of 
fyart rnities stood 12 to 6. 


Th. entire fortune of the late 
Bishop Alfred Augustin Watson 


amounting to $20,000 left to the dio- 
cose of East Carolina. 


Clavien and Kenly have ealled elee- 
‘o be held on June 26th to see 


whether the dispensaries in these 


towh- shall be closed. 

Shelby business men favor the is- 
suing of bonds and installing water- 
works at onee. Shelby has no pro- 
tection from fire, and water-works 
will roduce the insuranee at least 25 
per ce 

At the commeneement of Davidson 
College, President Smith announced 
the offer of a $20,000 library by An- 
drew Carnegie on condition that the 
college raise a like amount as an en- 
dowment fund. The trustees autho- 


the president to aecept the of- 


rized 
fer. 

The Governor has reappointed the 
present members of the State Board 
of Klections: Wilson G. Lambe, of 
Martin, chairman; R. T. Claywell, 
of Burke; J. R. Lewellyn, of Surry; 
VY. B. Freeman, of Henderson; Clar- 
ence Call, of Wilkes; the last two 
named being Republicans. 

The Progressive Farmer regrets to 
hear of the death of Rev. Needham 
B. Cobb. one of its friends and cor- 
respondceuts. In the Civil War he 
Was a chaplain of a regiment. Dur- 
ing a long ministry, Dr. Cobb lived 
at Various times in Raleigh, Shelby, 
Lilesyille, Chapel Hill and Cary. He 


Was at one time associate editor of 
the Biblical Reeorder, and of a se- 


cular paper, 

_ Governor Glenn has respited Dan 
feachy, of Duplin, and Will Exum, 
of Lenoir County, from June 19th 
to July 22d, Teachy being under 


deat sentence for killing Robert 
Rivenbark and Will Exum for killing 


Guy Walston. The respites are 
order that the Governor may 
have lirther time to investigate the 
merits of the pleas being argued in 
fach case for commutation to life 
IMprisonment. 


made 





Ex-Governor Aycock May Run for the 
Senate. 
“Wha is the 


aSkec 


news politically ?” 
!) Observer man of one of the 


State closest students of the polit- 
leal Weather vane, 

“Noi much of anything, but you 
“ah “uy that ex-Governor Charles 
‘Nich eis will be a eandidate for 
ten ' Silmons’s place. I do not 
Here is any doubt that he will 
age neat Mr. Aycock is strong 
the i icachers, the educators and 


' chers of the State, and these 
Ores 4 nf T 
I in the saddle in North 


Caroline. 
Ld | 1 “ 
Dre Have heard that Mr. John C. 
cCWwr ‘ . 
Ral ee popular Insurance man of 
ddli Jo }y 


“6 i ould be in the race for B. 
Chan 3 > bine, two years hence.” — 
lari Observer, 
Two Republican Daily Papers for 
Greensboro. 





Tw ) 


cory * colnpanies have been in- 


tins i to publish daily Republi- 
A aig papers in the city of 
Oy - 4 

“ide stands State Chairman 





T. 8. Rollins, represented by ex- 
Judge S. B. Adams, with the Indus- 
trial Publishing Company, and on the 
other hand there is Congressman FE. 
Spencer Blackburn with his Tar Heel 
Publishing Company. 

Both assert that their companies 
propose to establish a Republican 
daily in Greensboro, and underneath 
these statements the shrewd poli- 
ticlan reads a clean declaration of 
war between the present oftice-hold- 
ers and the faction headed by the 
young Congressman who won his seat 
from the Eighth District. 

For months, in fact since the elec- 
tion. last November, the political at- 
mosphere has been laden with rumors 
of a clash for control of the -pat- 
ronage between the State Chairman 
and the only Republican member of 
Congress from North Carolina. At 
last the issue seems to have come to 
a head in the race to establish a Re- 
publican paper in this State.—Ra- 
leigh Post. 





Gen. Hoke’s Rank. 


The mooted question of the rank 
of Gen. R. F. Hoke, of North Caro- 
lina, at the end of the Civil War, is 
definitely settled by the contribution 
of Col. Thos. S. Kenan to last Sun- 
day’s Observer. President Davis 
promoted him by telegraph to the 
rank of Major General as soon as the 
news of his capture of Plymouth 
reached Richmond. General Hoke’s 
military career was a remarkable one 
in the rapidity with which promotions 
came to him, He went into the war 
as a private in the Lineolton com- 
pany and when it closed was the 
State’s only Major General. He is 
a rare man. He has been heard to 
say that when the war was over he 
was over with the war, and so has 
not talked about it or his connection 
with it sinee, when he could hel» 
himself. He was a gallant soldier, 
a skillful commander, a_ close and 
confidential friends of General Lee. 
—Charlotte Observer. 








Merited Praise for the Combination 
Oil Cure—Bad Cancer Cured. 


Saltpetre Cave, Va., May 23, 1904. 
Dr. D. M. Bye Co., Seer apy per Ind. 

DEAR SIRS—My nose is a}] healed over, and 
is nota bit sore. I cannot with tongue ex- 
press the thanks to my Dear Saviour and 
you. Idohope, Dear Doctor, that God will 
bless you. I amso glad that I was directed 
to see your advertisement. May God, in all 
your undertakings, save suffering ones. I 
will close. praying that God’s blessings may 
abide on youevermore. | will tell my friends 
of your wonderful medicine, and what it did 
forme, Yours eyermore, 

INANNIE J. HILL. 
(If you feel like printing this you can do 80.) 


All forms of cancer and tumor cured by 
soothing, balmy oils. Doctors, lawyers and 
ministers endorse it. Write for free book to 
the home office, Dr. D. M. Bye Co., Dept. 81, 
Drawer 505, Indianapolis, Ind. 


LET IT BE A CORRECT ONE 


For a limited time only, the TRUE WEIGHT 
CO., which bas for years made all the scales 
for a big catalogue house, but 
has —. — — will 
sell a bs. porta- 
ble platform scale for $5.50 
This is the. identical scale 
for which catalogue houses 
ask $1 more. The scale 
has platform 17 1-2x26 1-2”, 
is mounted on wheels, ad- 
justable bearings and hard- 
ened steel pivots. Hand- 
somely painted wood work, 
Fitted with our TRUE 
WEIGHT rigid non-breakable 
beam. Guaranteed for ten 
years. Satisfaction or your 
money back. Send 
your money to-day. 
All sizes equally 
mlow. Special 80 day 
Hdrive on 5-Ton 
TRUE WEIGHT 

‘ wagon scales. Ref- 
erence, City ational Bank. Circular Free. 
Remember the address. Box 103. 

- TRUE WEIGHT CO., Binghamton, N.Y 


SAN JOSE SCALE 


and other INSECTS 


GOoD’s 
Caustic Potash Whale-Oil Soap Ho. 3 


8. Dept. of and 8 
¢ 100-1 































tate Experiment 
zer a8 well as an Insecti- 


Stations. Thissoapisa Fe 
cide. 50-lb. Kegs, $2.05 b. kegs, — half barrel, 
70 lb., 33c per lb: .425 1b. d for booklet. 
JAMES GOOD, O aker, 
289-41 N. Front Street, Philadelphia, Ps- 





When writing advertisers please 
mention this paper. 
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WIN CHESTER 


‘SNUBLACK?’? 


A BLACK POWDER SHELLS 


The ‘“‘Nublack’’ is a grand good shell; 
good in construction, good because it is 
primed with a quick and sure primer, and 
j™ good because 
Wm =loaded with the best brands of powder 
It is a favorite among hunters 
and other users of black powder shells on 
account of its uniform shooting, evenness 
of pattern and 
reloading. A trial will prove its excellence. 


ALL DEALERS SELL THEM 





carefully and accurately 


strength to withstand 





LABOR-SAVING IMPLEMENTS 

















Kf 


Weeders, Cultivators, 


: Reduce the Gost of Production. 





CAN SAVE YOU MONEY IN PURCHASING 


Harrows, Plows, Etc. 





IN FACT, IT IS MY BUSINESS TO 


Save the Farmers Money in Their Purchases. 


Let Me Assist You in Yours, 





Do not throw away “time 
and energy in using out-of-date 
implements, but get the latest 
and best. 

Write for what you want 
and I will quote prices.“ No 
general catalog or price list. 








T. B. PARKER, S. B. A., 


RALEIGH, N. C. 








Farmers’ Exchange 











WILL SELL in trios, at bottom prices 


Barred Rocks, Cornish Indians, Bf. Lang- 
shans, Bf. Wyandottes, one pen Bf. er 
5 Oe 


tons. P. H. POINDEXTER, Donnaha, 





FOR SALE—A few pairs of Thoroughbred 
Sire “Buffalo Bill’). 
Address REV. R. G. MILLER, R. F. D. No. 1, 


South Down Lambs 


Charlotte, N. C. 





FINE LOT SEED IRISH POTATOES 
for late pease. Magnum Bonum, Eureka, 
ew Yorker, Green Mountain—75c. 

bushel, f. o. b. Concord. Few small ones 50c. 
bushel. R. W. BIGGER, Route No. 7, Con- 


Rural 


cord, N. C. 





WANTED—Two young, sober and indus- 
trious white men, to work on fruit farm; 
— wages to right parties. T. B. YANCEY, 


ondon Bridge, Princess Anne Co., Va. 





COW PEAS—Black, Blackeye 
GORE, Raleigh, N. C. 4 


Unknown, 
and Whippoorwill for sale. x Wc: Bile 





BROWN LEGHORN EGGS HALF PRICE 
—Cash orders placed now, for delivery after 
June fifteenth. 15eggs 50 cents. C. L. MIL- 


LER, Salisbury, N. C. 





WANTED—Orders for young Merino 
Rams and Duroc Jersey Pigs. SAMUEL 


ARCHER, Statesville, N. C 





FOR SALE — Thoroughbred pos ac 
shire 


Pigs. Royal Birk blood. Ali $5.00 each. R. 


Buck Lambs, and large English Ber 
O. CATES, Chapel Hill, N. C. 








WE WILL PAY YOU TO SOLICIT 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
The Progressive Farmer will pay a libera 


commission to reiiable men who wish to so- 
licit subscriptions among their neighbors 


and friends. For particulars, address 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N.C. 





You Should Know ‘That 


VICK’S FAMILY REMEDIES ti< 


Cream of Medical Science and Pharmaceuti- 
cal Skill. Every bottle warranted. Buy these 
standards. 


Vick’s Aro- 


RESTORATIVE TONIC wistic Wine 


Pura Cod Liver Oil with Hypophosphites, $1. 


LIVER & KIDNEY TONIC yycte 


Liver Pills, never gripe—tasteless—25c. 


Vick’s 
Turtle 


STIMULATING LINIMEN 


Oil—Largest and Best—25c. 


CROUP AND PNEUMONIA Gk> 
Croup and Pneumonia Cure, 25c. Address 
L. RICHARDSON, 
Manufacturing Chemist, 
GREENSBORO, N.C. 


Every Woman 


Ought to look on page 13 of this 
issue of The Progressive Farmer 
and Cotton Plant and read our 
Great Special Offer, ; ioe. 





The Home Magazine 
One Full Year 


if you send us ONE New 50-CENT 
SUBSCRIBER. 
a@” READ IT AT ONCE, 
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WwooD'’s 


— Seed Potatoes 


IN COLD STORAGE 


For Late Planting. 


Planted in June and July, these 
yield large crops of fine potatoes 
ready for digging just before cold 
weather comes on, carrying 
through the winter in first-class 
condition for either home use or 
market. By our methods of carry- 
ing these Late Seed Potatoes in 
cold storage, we are enabled to 
supply them unsprouted and in 
first-class, sound condition, just 
when they are required for late 
planting. 

Book your orders early so as to get 
the kinds you want, but don’t order 
shipment until you are ready to plant, 
asthe potatoes commence to sprout very 
soon &fter being taken out of cold stor- 
age, Prices quoted on request. 

We are cg yh se Gow ewe 
Beans, liet See orghums. 
— Seasonable Price-list telling all " 
about Seeds for Summer pene, 
mailed on reques 


TW. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 


RICHMOND, - VIRGINIA. 




































































OD OD OD OD 90S OS BS S]OSHO 
Seacnenies MEN Socnepaetendone 
Leaksville 

Woolen Mills, 


Leaksville, N. C. 


LARGEST CUSTOM MILL IN THE 
SOUTH. 


Will take your Wool and pay the 
freight on it totbeir Mills, in exchange 
for Blankets, Coverlets, Carpets, Rugs, 
Cassimeres, Jeans, Dress Goods, Flan- 
nels, Tailor-made Dress Skirts, Buggy 
Robes or Kniting Yarns. 

Write for Catalogue with samples 
and liberal terms. 


Leaksvillé Woolen Mills, 


ono 
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LEAKSVILLE, N. C. 
In Price of Grafted 
Pecan Trees 
BEAR’S PECAN NURSERIES, 4qinske 
ALONG 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY, 


Ai) PER CENT. REDUCTION 
Send for Price-List. 
, osaiiasinienine tieainel 
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Sections Favorable to the 


Location of Farmers. 


The farmer who is not satisfied with 
the prices he_is obtaining for his pro- 
ducts; who desires an agreeable change 
of climate, or who is anxious to obtain 
a home at low cost, should buy a farm 
in the vicinity of some busy manufactur- 
ing center of the South, where farming 

oducts are the highest, the prices of 

d the lowest, and climate and sur- 
roundings the most agreeable. 


For printed matter giving 
full particulars, write : : : 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent 
Southern Railway, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 


Jers in the rice, cotton 


] THE 
SENTRY 
BOX 


a 


Cop 
Ye; 
&D 


To Supply More Farm Laborers. 


Ten years ago the late Senator 
Davis, of Minnesota, in discussing 
the Chinese question, asserted that 
there was a peril as threatening to 
this country as that involved in the 
introduction of the yellow men of 
the Orient. That peril lay in the or- 
ganized attempt to hold certain 
classes of European immigrants in 
this country bound by their ancestral 
traditions, language and customs for 
several generations. 

He argued that a_ deliberate 
scheme to Europeanize American in- 
stitutions by planting immense colo- 
nies of unassimilable foreigners was 
dangerous and ought to be restrict- 
ed. Such a movement is again dis- 
eernible ,though with less evidence 
of premeditation—no Cahensly now 
appears as its sponsor. 

The Sentry can see a vast differ- 
ence between accepting an army of 
Seandinavians, with less than four 
in a thousand illiterate, or of Ger- 
mans, with a slightly increased pro- 
portion, all of whom make good citi- 
zens everywhere, and taking in some 
of the Slavonie peovles, or South 
Italians, of whom nearly one-half 
are illiterate. The former elements 
assimilate readily with our present 
population, while the latter are 
Americanized only after a long fe- 
riod, and the tendency, where they 
are gathered in masses, is to trans- 
form American settlements into 
alien communities. 

Thousands, perhaps, of these peo- 
ple were farmers, and if properly 
advised as to the inducements offer- 
ed in the interior, whether as farm 
hands in the wheat regions or labor- 
and sugar 
fields, they could doubtless be in- 
duced to seek those regions to their 
great permanent advantage and that 
of the eountry. 


It would be much better if these 
and all other classes of foreigners 
who come hither could be more wide- 
ly dispersed throughout the length 
and breadth of our vast domain. The 
great center of the new foreign 
population is the State of New 
York, where taken together, the 
Italians, Germans, Irish and Jews 
make up three-fourths of the entire 
population of greater New York, 
while the white Americans of native 
parentage aggregate only one-sixth 
of the whole. 

It is not difficult to see, in the 
light of this revelation, how little 
prospect there is of “Americaniz- 
ing” the city of New York under 
such conditions. Certainly there is 
enough of the foreign element there 
now to tax to the utmost the assim- 
ilative powers of that portion of the 
Republic. It would be better for the 
country and much more profitable 
to the immigrant if he could be in- 
duced to pass through the city and 
onward to the West and South, the 
farther the better. In the farming 
and planting sections of the country 
there are not only better prospects 
for material welfare, but the church- 
es and schools and local institutions 
are so organized as to lend them- 
selves readily to the development of 
a better advancement for the rising 
generation. 

There is in prospect a large in- 
flux of Hungarians this year as the 





result of the establishment of a new 
line direct from New York to Hun- 





gary. Rates are very low and may 
go still lower. The price of a ticket 
from the Hungarian port of depar- 
ture to New York is said to be as low 
as $17. These facilities, with the in- 
ducements always offered on this 
side and the war scare in Europe, 
may be relied upon to greatly stimu- 
late emigration, 

As an additional reason why this 
tide of immigration should be turn- 
ed from the cities to the rural dis- 
tricts may be incidentally mentioned 
the fact that the commissioner who 
has examined into the naturaliza- 
tion frauds reports that immigrants 
from Southern Europe become an 
easy prey to the promoter of fraud- 
ulent naturalization. The report 
further indicates that the charm of 
politics is to these repudiated pro- 
ducts of demoralized despotism one 
of the strong inducements to re- 
maining in the large centers of pop- 
ulation. In the farming regions, 
where politics hag not been so com- 
pletely reduced to a science, there 
would be fewer temptations of this 
character, together with a greater 
probability of obtaining work at 
good wages, with more comfortable 
and elevatine surroundings. 

This country has hitherto been the 
Mecca of the most desirable class of 
foreign immigration. Of nearly 
three millions of Germans who left 
the Fatherland during the _ thirty- 
three years which have elapsed since 
the Empire was established, over 90 
per cent came directly to the United 
States. Emigrants from Denmark, 
few of whom are illiterate and al- 
most all of whom are farmers, prac- 
tically all come to this country, and 
probably 90 per eent of them settle 
on farms. Anything which will con- 
duce to the prompt and effective dis- 
tribution of all the Europeans com- 
ing here who are adapted to an agri- 
cultural life among the attractive 
and beckoning regions of the South 
and West, which so warmly welcome 
them, will be a distinct gain to the 
material, political and moral wel- 
fare of the nation. It seems to the 
Sentry that the Western railroad 
managers have a work here, ready at 
hand, that if attended to would give 
them thousands of daily producers 
along their lines that would bring a 
steady flow of yearly wealth, and 
make thousands of contented, desir- 
able citizens out of the newcomers. 


THE SENTRY. 








TEACHERS’ READING COURSE. 


Conducted by Miss ADA V. WoMBLE, Ral- 
eigh, N.C., to whom all correspondenee re- 
garding the Course should be addressed. 











Evangeline. 


With the issue of May 30th the 
articles supplementing the Teachers’ 
Reading Course ceased. 

It was part of the original plan 
to give some notes on Evangeline. 
After the books were in hand the 
secretary noticed that among the 
four-penny classics is one called 
“Notes on Evangeline, Enoch Ar- 
den,” ete. Students are recommend- 
ed to these notes, published by the 
Orville Brewer Company, Chicago, 
for the sum of four cents. 


e > 


These four-cent classic are wonder- 
ful—a_ whole poem, collections of 
poems or essays, for four pennies! 
And the paper is smooth and thick 
and the type good. 

Then there are the five-cent publi- 
cations of the Educational Company 
particularly in the lines of history 
and biography. Text-books are neces- 
sarily so meager that such books as 
I have described are invaluable as a 
means of making people and events 
real. The ambitious teacher is olad 
to broaden her knowledge constantly 
knowing that her nower to make her 
teaching vital is thereby increased. 


CORN FIEL 
ARE GOLD FIELDS 
to the farmer who under- (7\ 
stands how to feed his \ 
crops. Fertilizers for Corn 
must contain at least 7 
per cent. actual 


Potash 


Send for our books—they 
tell why Potash is as necessary 
to plant life as sun and rain; 
sent free, if you ask. Write 
to-day. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS 


New York—93 Nassau Srreet, or 
Atlanta, Ga.—22}4 South Broad St, 








VERMIFUGE 


ts the same good, old-fash- 
foned medicine that has saved 
the lives of little children for 
the past 60 years. It is a med- 
ietne made to cure. It has 
mever been known to fali If 
your child fs sick get a bct- 
the of 5 


FREY’S VERMIFUGE 
A FINE TONIC FOR CHILDREN 


Do not take a substitute. If 

our druggist does not keep 
t, send twenty-five cents in 
stamps to 


ES. ck Ss. FREY 


Baltimore, Md. 
ax4 a bottle will be mailed you 
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EDGERTON’S 


Harness Oil ana Leather Dressitg 


—IS THE— 





Greatest Preserver and Beautifier 
of Leather Ever Made. 


uaranteed or money refunded. 


Satisfaction id write 


Merchants who do not handle it shou 


The J. H. Edgerton Co. 


SMITHFIELD, N. C- 





EXCURSION TO NORFOLK. 


The Seaboard announces they“ 


operate their first excursion i" 
Raleigh, Durham and 
points, to Norfolk, Portsmout. 
Point, Pine Beach, Ocean \iew 
Virginia Beach, Wedne-s, * 
14th. Train to leave Ramesh wee 
a. m., Durham 9.45 a, m.. PCr” 
leave Portsmouth 9.00 : 

16th, taking on passenger 
Branchville, inclusive. [ete “ 
leigh and Durham tov oes” 
and Creedmoor $2.9"). 
and Hester 


rhieu 


including 
Henderson inclusive $2.20. 1 *\.). 
to Ridgeway $2.00, Norn ©) oy” 
don $1.75, Garys to Pris 
$1.50. 
Special reserved sei! 
operated on this train: S' 
extra. Those desiring * 
will please apply at on. 
For further inform! 
agents or address. _.. , \ 
CHAS. H. cauae iy 3 oe 


FRANK GOUGH, Excursion 
Raleigh, N. C. 


The earlier you accyi" | 
offer the more gf °'' 





money. Order gg day: 


Tuesday, June 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


3y Jes’ Laughin’. 


vis what a sight 0’ good a 


ffs curious, what 
little thing will do; 
How ye kin stop the fiercest storm 


vhon it begins to brew: 
\n’ take the sting from whut com- 
~ enced to rankle when ’twus 


spoke 


By keepin’ still an’ treatin’ it as if 
wiz, 2 joke. 
Yel] tind that ye kin fill a place with 


‘os instead o’ tears, 


the sunshine’ gleamin’ 


4 ‘hyough the shadow of the years 
by jes’ laughin’. 

Folks sometimes fail to note the pos- 
abilities that lie 

In the way ver mouth is curvin’ an’ 
the twinkle in yer eye; 

It ain't so much whut’s said thet 
hurts ez whut ye think lies hid; 

It ain't so much the doin’ ez the way 
a thing is did. 

An’ many a home’s kep’ happy an’ 
eontented, day by day, 

An’ like ez not a kingdom hez been 


rescued from deeay 
By jes’ laughin’. 
—Washington Star. 





NATURE A KIND MOTHER. 


Some of the Curious Methods by Which 
She Mends Animal Injuries. 


How many weak and timid crea- 
tures there are in the world, with 
neither teeth and elaws for their 
protection, armor for their defense, 
vith which to eseape their 


T 


nor specced 

enemies! One ean hardly under- 
stand why they have not all been 
killed and eaten up lor’ ago. WNa- 
ture is, however. kinder to these poor 
animals than she seems; for if she 
has left them defenseless against at- 
tack, she has eviven them a mar- 
velous power of recovery from in- 
juries, 

When a tiny lizard has to scamver 
for his life in seareh of a erack in 
the rock, he often has “so close a 
call’ that his pursuer snans off his 
tail “ust as he whisks into safetv. A 
h-- like this would kill most larger 
auimals, but not the little lizard. He 
smply waits round quietly until a 
new tail grows, and then is as well 


of as before, except that the new 
tal has a flexible rod of cartilage 
where the old one had a backbone. 

At an carthworm hapnens to be re- 
uring to his hole when a robin is 
out loking for breakfast, there is 


apt to be a lively tug of war be- 
tween the cater and the breakfast. 
Not infrequently the bird gets the 
tal end of the worm, while the oth- 
hm crawls away into safety. 
‘ot even a lizard could survive such 
yaaa oe but the earth- 
orgie ability to recover from 
the ata as much superior to 

Zard as the lizard is to us. 
the iy a new half-body to replace 
a “ills has been devoured, 


ie to mind his loss no more 
“a body minds having his. hair 


Cut, 

wane ate besides, some snail-like 
a — quite outdo the 
hisfort; “ 7 caring up against 
tO lose Lew one of these chances 
oe Totine head, in a week or 
days— io. pM in only four or five 
yee.) SLOWS A new one, brain, 
ever 7 vi. and is as well off as 
ae et Ht a hungry fish gets 
both , ~ at Aim, so that he loses 
batch “hid and tail, the worm can 
ado, .). Olt with new members 
They ho. his business as before. 
divided pp been known to get 
N size ay) | & Pieces about equal 
bilfjoq, Ch Plece erow a new 
prtine worms in ol. yin Sapa 

tter this i place of one, 





that if the head end of the worm 
appens to be split half way down 
he will grow two new sides and be- 
come Y-shaped with two heads. 


and a two-tailed worm is made. 
Sometimes one or two new heads de- 
velop close behind the old one in the 
angle of the Y. Indeed, the little 
creature seems to have a sort of 
mania for making new heads and 
tails wherever he finds a chance. af, 
therefore, the worm, after receiving 
several wounds. manages to escape 
with his life from the euts which 
hapyen to open forward, little heads 
grow out, and from those opening 
backward little tails—no doubt 
greatly to his embarrassment. 

But what of the cut-off heads and 
tails? Do they make new bodies and 
become whole animals again? Not 
usually. The severed head seems to 
become confused; so that it does 
not know what to do. If it lives 
it 1s most apt to produce another 
head like itself, and change into two 
heads placed neck to neck so that 
they look in opnosite directions. So, 
too, the severed tail, equally foolish, 
doubles itself and becomes two use- 
less tails growing end to end. 

But isn’t this really quite impossi- 
ble? A head or a tail or even a half- 
body cannot get food. If it cannot 
eat it cannot grow; and that is all 
there is about it. Well, it is true 
that a fragment cannot eat. 
But still it can make the new part 
out of its own tissue. So the animal 
keeps gettine smaller as it becomes 
more nearly comrlete, until, when the 
new part is finished, the whole body 
may be no more than the tenth part 
of its proper size. The reconstruct- 
ed animals are, therefore. forced to 
begin life over again like youne 
worms. In time, however, thev grow 
up to full size. When a head end 
makes a new head instead of a tail, 
or a tail makes a new tail instead of 
a head, the litle creatures must neces- 
sarily waste away and die.—From 
Nature and Science in January St. 
Nicholas. 





“The best investment you can 
make is a postal or postage stamp 
used to apply for the free catalogs 
of our advertisers. These books are 
often worth several dollars apiece 
for the information they contain. 
The highest talent is usually em- 
ployed in writing and _ illustrating 
our advertisers’ catalogs, so that 
they may be of the utmost service. 
Aside from purely advertising mat- 
ter—which of itself is often just 
what you most want to know about— 
almost every trade booklet contains 
technical instruction of rare interest 
and real practical value. The farm- 
er and his family who send for cat- 
alogs early and study them closely 
are the ones whose plans for the sea- 
son are sure to succeed.” 








MacseETH, 
on a lamp- 
chimney, 
stays there. 


My Index tells what chimney fits your 
lamp. If you use that chimney, you get 
perhaps twice as much light, and save a 
dollar or two a year of chimney-money, 


I send it free; am glad to. 
MAcBETH, Pittsburgh. 





will easily be guessed | 





en . 


Or 


if the tail end is split new sides grow 


The Biggs Treatment. 


Under this treatment the patient is cured by na- 
tural agencies. No medicines are used. The Biggs 
Treatment embraces everything that is curative, 
nothing that impairs or destroys vitality. 

Hundreds of sick people have been restored to 
health by this method. Many of them had been 
pronounced “incurable,” but, nevertheless, they 
are now well. If you are interested in the cure of 
disease, write me for free literature which explains 
my method. I. will also send numerous testimo- 
nials from well-known people whom I have cured. 
Lo not postpone the matter—you may forget it. 
Write to-day. 


ANDREW C. BICCS, 


228 E. Washington St., 
GREENSBORO, - - - N.C. 











COTTON GINNING MACHINERY 


LIDDELL BUILDS IT—THE MURRAY SYSTEM. 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 


Slide Valves and Automatic Engines, New 
Era Boilers, Etc. 








Inquiries from parties in SOUTH CAROLINA, and North Carolina EAST OF 
DURHAM should be addressed to 


GIBBES MAGHINERY GOMPANY, 


Columbia, S. C. 





All others to 
LIDDELL COMPANY, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. % 














BEATS ALL the corn planters 
for planting corn. Beats all the 
cotton planters for planting cot- 
ton. Beats all the planters ever made 
for planting 
peas,beans, 
peanuts,vel- 
vet beans, 
canteloupes 
sorghum ; 
etc. 













EB have never 
made a claim 
for the Cole 
Planter that is not 
supported by the testi- 
mony of thousands of 
intelligent, progres- 
sive farmers. When 
you find out how to 
save time, money and 
labor you WILL BUY ~ 


-4 COLE PLANTER. 


The Cole Universal Planter 


This planter is SIMPLE, and EASY TO RUN. It lastsmany years with little or no 
repairs. Itdoesa greater variety of work in the most perfect manner, and saves 
many times its cost overthe work of any other planter. Won’t you write for 

CATALOGUE and find out what it is worth to you? 


7 


The Cole Manufacturing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


AGENT, 


CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, 


COPYRICHTS Anp DESICNS. 


Send your business direct to Washington, 
saves time, costs less, better service. 

My office close to U. 8. Patent Office. FREE pa on 
ary examinations made. Atty’s fee not due un peeens 
issecured. PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN—19 
ACTUAL EXPERIENCE. Book ‘‘How to obtain Patents,’’ 
etc., sent free. Patents reggae through E. G. Siggers 
receive special notice, without charge, 


in the 
INVENTIVE AGE 
illustrated monthly—El th terms, $1. a year. 


—Eleventh year— 


E.G. SIGGER 





The Wonderful ‘Searchlight’ Lamp 


Introductory Ofer —_—_— 








e 9 For the wonderful new 
8 “Searchlight”? Parlor Lamp; 

full nickle plated, complete 

with globe and shade; 20 
inches high; round wick; holds 3 pints 
oil a} one filling. A beautiful Lamp, giv- 
ing twice the light of any ordinary ae 

Write us your wants; WE SUPPL 

EVERYTHING FOR THE HOME AT 
CUT PRICES. 













JEFFERSON MERCHANTILE CO., 


307 W. Broad St.. RICHMOND, VA. 





918 F St., N. W., 
y WASHINGTON, D. C. 



























The Advertisers in The Progressive Farmer 


men and firms of known reliability, and will do as they promise. When writ- 
ne te catalogues, prices, etc., and es ecially when you write to make purchases, please 
remember to say, I saw your ad. in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 








ROGRESSIVE 
§PRMER. 


FOUNDED 1886. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 








The Agricultural Publishing Company. 
(Organized 1908.) 
OFFICE: - 106 Wrest MARTIN STREET 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


Bingle subscription, 1 year.. $1.00 
Bingle subscription, 6 MONtHS.........00008 55 
Trial subscrip on, $ MOMEDBS............ccccccree 80 


THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH COTTON. 
RALEIGH, June 6, 1905. 

















Prices to-da on ye8 1-16 
Prices this te last year eee eee teeeesose dy 
Receipts to date »e-14,876 bales 





Receipts same period last yéar..... 14,079 bales 





BALTIMORE PROVISIONS. 























BALTIMORE, MD., June 5, 1905. 

Flour—winter patents .................... 5.16 @ $5.25 

= Spring patents..............vecsee 6.50 @ 5 80 
OD i cctnicinsinetbininthnisenneenndeséncene $1.04 
Wheat, Southern 90 @ $1.04 
Corn, Southern Ere 62 @ 54 
Oats, No. 2 ici sttinic tndncsisienosnice eeccee 84@36 
Rye, No. 2 85 
Butter, fancy: imitation ......... Sime vaeahe 19 @ 20 
Butter, fancy creamery 22 @ 2 
Butter, store packed ioe 21 
on fresh : 1 
Cheese, firm 12@ 18 
Sugar, coarse granulated eeccce cecece seccesee — $6.90 





WILMINGTON PRODUCE. 
WILMINGTON, June 5, 1905, 












































Peanuts, Prime, N.C., bu., 28 Ibs...... 90@$1 00 
os Extra Prime, N. O., bt ..........06 95 
“ Prins Virginia, b so@ss 
me iss socncuseseesces 
“ Extra Prime, Virginia, bu....... .... 95 
“ Fancy, Virgimla................0cecces sess 90 
0 8 h ois 
Corn, white, bu 
N. C. bacon, hams new, lb opictaibindecnibiaisaull 
$6 ss sides dull. ms 10 
‘6 a shoulders......... pdcadb ecndanbconenneal 
. per dozen. 14 
Chickens, grown............... 25 @40 
as spring 20 @ 80 
Beeswax 26@27 
Tallow -teeceees 
Sweet potatoes, bu "3 @ 80 
Beef cattle, lb nos 
Pork.. 6@ 
Peas, white ...... 1, 1 60 
bad oie Ruadusicks sebqbbwiabgninsedecneces Sineacas 1.10@1.15 
Tar bbl. NINDS kssg ink eunitns bavceasanonqacbinisiwoincesten 1.80 
i} bbl ° schkceka aneesoeloaamene 








RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
RICHMOND, VA., June 5, 1906. 
The quotations are as follows: 
DARK FIRED TOBACCO—NEW. 



























































Lugé...... 4.00 to 6.00 
Short to medium leafv......... sistonst 5.40 te 7.50 
ENE SE: 900 to 18.00 
i, RE RR: . 10.00 @ 15.00 
DARK FIRED TOBACCO—REORDERED. 
NN iis onc cockib a ibncseebivcuivisebenvcsssavil $ 5.50 to $ 6.50 
Short leaf. 6.00 to "8 50 
Medium leaf. 7.00 to 9.00 
Long leaf.......... 10.00 to 18.00 
Wrappers and selections ......... - 10.00 to 16.00 
BRIGHT TOBACCO. 
Smokers—Common .......... scsecseees 7-00 tO § 9.00 
Medium 9.50 to 1150 
Fine eeecce Seeceeeceees SOO. - OCC CSSCSE COCSCee 12.00 to 18.00 
Cutters—Common 00 000CSSE Cee Ceeees Cee 11.00 to 18.00 
Medium a 18.00 to 15,00 
EC RI 16.00 to 2000 
Fancy 20.00 to 22.50 
Fillers—Common....... ecncupsaposeneens “SE AD. “OO 
um 900 to 1000 
«Wit Ee sea 10.50 to 11.60 
Fine.......0- eeecee ee 12.00 to 14,00 
a eenmnen. pibbiccansbhueas 14.00 to 18.00 
LL RRS 18.00 to 25.00 
Si ciintatiedecsnescdawconeainanititialilinencats 27.00 to 85.00 
|, ee cence Seecceececesssesceseocses $5.00 to 40.00 
| Re . .-- 40.00 to 45.00 
SUN-CURED TOBACCO. 
Primingg...... $ 2.50 to $ 4.00 
Lugs, common to good....... ecooe 6.00 to 6.01 
Lugs o to prime ...... socccsseess 60010 7.60 
Short leaf vss, 7.50 to 9.00 
Long leaf. 0.00 to on 
Wrappers 16.00 to 60. 








CHARLOTTE COTTON AND SEED. 
CHARLOTTE, June 5, 1905. 
These figures represent prices paid to wag- 











Midalin 83 
Tinges ed * 16 
8 UB.. SOCEOESESSSES SEEEEESEHSESEEESE SEE EEOEEESEEEEEESESES 6@ 
Cotton BOO... ccccee eee 19% 





CHARLOTTE PRODUCE. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., June 5, 1905, 























Chickens—spring 25@82 
s zs 
Hens—per head 82 @ 88 
Co 75 @ 77 
Oa ed 48 
Oats be g 56 
Rye $1. 








NORFOLK MARKET. 


(Corrected weekly by Triune Fruit and 
Produce Company.) 


NoRFOLE, June 6, 1906. 


Fresh country doz..... 14 to 
Old hens (live) lnoxe and fat... # to Sec. 


















































B. E. peas, per bag of 2 bu.__.--... $3.00 

Peas, per bag of 2 bu 3) 
Apples, per bbl $2.25 to $3.01 
Spring chickens_.....---.---.--- _ 85to 45 
Turkeys (live) per lb.._..-------. 124 to 18 
Ducks, (live) each 80 
Geese, (live) each , 50 
Guineas, each to 8 
Honey, In pound cases, in comb 8to 10 
Hams, Va., per lb 12% to 15 
Hames. N. C., per Ib. 1%,to 16 
Irish potatoes, per a5 Nae ay 
Country Butter, per Ib........ 12to 15 
Creamery Butter, per lb....... 27 to 80 
Cherries, per quart —-.........--- sto 10 
Peaches, per crate $875 to $5.00 

PEANUTS. 

Peanuts—Fancy.....-........ 4 

Peanuts, strictly prime -_.. 4) 

Peanuts, machine picked.. 

Peanuts, bunch 4 

Spanish peanuts --.....-... $1.00 

HAY, GRAIN, ETC.: 

Corn, white, per bushel 58 

Corn, mixed, per bushel_...... 58to 66 
Cracked Corn, per bushel........ 508 to 60 
Hay No. 1, Timothy, per ton--$16.60 

Hay, No. 1, Mixed, per ton--...- 15.00 

Straw, Rye, per ton 14.00 

Bran, per ton 22.00 
Middiing. per ton 24 00 

Cotton Seed Meal, per ton...... 29.00 

Oats, per bushel (white spring) 42 to 45 
Mixed Oats, per bushel_......... 40 

CALVES AND LAMBS. 
Calves, per lb 7 to 7c 
Spring Lambs, each___.._..... -$8.50 to $4. 
HIDES. 
ne og active. 2 M4 to 17% 
ry flint, per poun Sahin ty) 

Dry salt hides, per pound -..._-.... 12 to... 
Dry damaged hides, per pound.... 6 to7 
Green hides er | a >} ae 
Green salted ides, per pound -.... 8% to 8% 
Green salted calves, e¢ach.......... 90 
wey OOF oo. 12 to... 
Wool, free of burns, per nd..... 25 to 28 


Washed wool, per pound:........... 380 to_... 
Tallow onthe 4% to___- 





CHEMICALS. 


In less than car load lots, and subject to 
fluctuations in the market. Car loads can 
be purchased here at lower pricer, 








Acid phosphates, per ton...... $11.00 to $12.00 
Sulphate ammonia, per ton.. 70.00 to 75.00 
Nitrate soda, per ton_.__...... 50.00 to 60.00 
Muriate potash, per ton...... 45,00 to 50.00 
Kainit, per ton 11.00 to 12.00 
Oil of vitrol, per ton -......... 80.[ to ---.. 
Bone tankage, per ton --_.-_. -- 25.00 to 80.00 
Dissolved bone, per ton...-... 27.00 to 380.00 
Raw bone meal, per ton -...__. 80.00 to 85.00 
Dissolved bone, bi’ck, per ton 

Land plaster, bags, per ton... 6.00 to 7.00 
Shell lime, in bags, per ton. 5.00 to 6.00 


TRUCK AND VEGETABLES. 














Cabba; er crate --. 75 to $1.76 
Sweet o natoee, ‘per bbl._-...... $8.00 to $8.25 
Strawberries, per quart-._------ -. 5to10 
Onion Sets, per bushel__.....--.. $1.50 to $1.75 
Snap Beans, = basket__........ a. to $1.75 
Oranges, per box 50 
Lemons. $8.00 
Egg Plants, per crate ------------ $1.00 to $1 50 
uash per basket $1.00 to $1.76 
Déwberries, per quart ---------- 10 to 16 
Blackberries, per quart_._...---- 10 to 15 


CATTLE, SHEEP, LAMBS AND HOGS, 
Market active. 














8. W. Va. steers per lb.-...-........4 to re] 
8. WwW. Va. heifers, per 1 | | REE die tet 4 to 4 ‘4, 
8. W. Va. cows, per lb--...----.---. 8 oie 
N. C. and Va. steers, per Ib.-.....- 344 to... 
N ©. and Va. cows, per lb__.._..... 2% to 8 

, Medium and thin cattle, perlb....2 to 2% 

} Bull a Ox... 
Mik calves, medium, per lb-.....4 tod 
Milk calves, fancy, per lb...--.- awd wg 
Yearlings, per lb 24 to 8% 
SE iindnsmnnnnniiinns ona €.’ ‘Sees 
Large hogs 5 toé 
Sheep, per pound 8 to4 
Goats, not wanted, per pound..__. ‘ae ee 
Raisins, seeded, 12 oz 736. 0... 








FISH MARKPYrT. 


Buck shad__...... 
Roeshad....... 


Herring, per 100... > 


Crokers, per box 


SHINGLES 
Per 1,000—Car load 


SHINGLES — Cypress, 
active 
No 1], heart split... 
No. 1, sap split... 
No. 1, heart sawed 








ALPHABETS, FIGUR 

Merchants, 
Manufacturers 
Mill Operators 
Shippers, [Prompt shim» 

<<... STAMP & 


lif you use Stenci 
130 years experi 








WOOD'S SWING CHURN 


IS BY FAR THE BEST CHURN 
MADE. 


Made of Wood or Tin. The Tin 
Churn is considered the best. It has 
a chamber for hot or cold water to 
a or lower the temperature of the 
m eo 


Empire Gream Separators 


Quickly Pay for Themselves. 


AMERICAN STEEL FIELD FENCING, 


ROOFING, AND ALL AGRICUL- 
TURAL IMPLEMENTS. ... .« 








1302 Main St., oe = 





Mention this paper when writing. 





Special Circulars on Application. 


The Implement Company, 


81ze 


on==-= 90,50 to § 
<2 4.00 i 
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lots, 


»X20~Market 


- 6,50 to 1 


CO USO trig lordap 
€8 We cut them 


©! and pleasg, 
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—————, 





- RICHMOND, VA. 








WHEN IN NEED OF 


Steam or Gasoline 
ENGINES, 


Saw Mill or Other 
Machinery of Any 
Description 


Write 


GREENSBORO 
BOILER AND 
MACHINE CO., 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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outfits. 


MISS IT. 


a 





= 





Flave You Written 
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te Raney Canner Company 


There are a thousand lady readers of The Progressive Farmer who need oné of our No. 1 can" 
fits for putting up their home goods. Price $5.00. When you have tried one you will prize it 2s | 
you do your sewing machine or your cook stove, and will be just as loth to part with it. 

Two thousand farmers and families who read this paper need and must have one or more 0! °"! 
Price $10.00. One of these will save several thousands cans in a season, and will pay be!" 
the same amount invested in any other article on your farm. 

There are several hundred more of our farmers and fruit and truck-growers who should hav° 
No. 3 outfits, and can for market on a larger scale. They can put up the FINEST GOODS © 
sell them at the HIGHEST PRICES, and. make a MAGNIFICENT PROFIT. 

If a part of your fruit is killed it makes it more important to save the remainder. If all | 3 
should by all means get a canner and put up tomatoes, corn, string beans, etc. YOU CAN’T A! ' yk 


Don’t be satisfied till you have sent us your address and received our circulars, read every “ rd cf 
fully, and thoroughly understand what we offer you. 


THE RANEY CANNER CO., Chapel Hill, N. © 
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